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JANUARY, 1857. 
FOURTH CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB" 

BY THE EDITOR. 


The Fourth Convention of American Instructors and 
other friends of the Deaf and Dumb was held in Staunton, 
Va.,"in August last. A full report of the proceedings has 
been prepared for publication in Virginia, and will undoubt- 
edly be forthcoming ere long. We shall not therefore give 
on our pages, as our readers will not expect from us, any 
report beyond a mere outline sketch of the transactions of 
the Convention. 

We cannot forbear to make mention of some of the agree- 
able impressions which the occasion has left in our remem- 
brance. The harmony and good feeling which pervaded the 
entire proceedings were truly gratifying, Differences of opin- 
ion there were indeed, enough to give life and point to the dis- 
cussion, but without infusing any tinge of acrimony. Cap- 
tious or invidious remarks were not indulged in, unless in the 
way of ironical pleasantry. Each one appeared to be actuated 
by an honest desire to contribute on his own part, and also to 
elicit from others, whatever might tend to advance the com- 
mon cause, or shed light on the subjects under inquiry. The 
kindly spirit which animated the body was alluded to in the 


brief address made at the close of the proceedings by the gen- 
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tleman who had done the convention the honor to preside at 
the sittings, and was attributed by him to the nature of the 
object which called us together, and to the influence of the 
- cause to which our lives and our daily labors are devoted. 
No doubt it ought to be so,—it were eminently befitting that it 
should be so,—but honesty and justice require us to confess 
that, looking from our stand-point, we could trace the effect 
in great part to a different source, and could not but look 
upon it as in some sort an emanation from the presiding 
officer of the Convention. His manner was such as could 
not fail to diffuse such a spirit and to forbid everything of a 
contrary nature, and contributed much, in the opinion of the 
members of the Convention, to the happy effect which elicited 
his commendation. 

The courtesy and kind attention which were extended by 
the citizens of Staunton to the members of the Convention 
did much to render the occasion a pleasant one. Those 
in attendance from abroad were welcomed to the cordial and 
generous hospitalities of some of the leading families of 
the place; against which the only thing that could be said is 
that they might have formed a too agreeable diversion from 
the business that claimed attention. 

We found the village of Staunton located amid scenery 
which is highly attractive, being in the heart of the great 
valley of Virginia. This valley is itself lifted up between 
two lofty ranges of mountains, the Blue Ridge on the east, 
and the North Mountain, the most eastern and the highest 
ridge of the Alleghanies, on the west. These two ridges 
form a magnificent setting to the picture spread out to the 
view from the high grounds about the village; the distance 
directly across at this point being about twenty-five miles. 
The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, where 
the Convention was held, is finely situated on a partially 
wooded eminence, overlooking a portion of the village, and 
having the extensive buildings of the Lunatic Asylum on a 
corresponding eminence directly across the eastern end of 
the town. 

Not the least, though an incidental, advantage of these 
conventions is that they afford an opportunity to instructors 
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of the deaf and dumb, who are separated by their residence 
in different and distant localities, of forming a personal ac- 
quaintance with each other. It is with a lively interest that 
we look for the first time upon the faces of those with 
whose names we have been long familiar as fellow-laborers, 
and that by personal intercourse we come to know their 
characters more intimately. This advantage may be much 
enhanced by so arranging our plans for the journeys to and 
fro, and for visits to places of interest, as to prolong and 
enlarge the opportunity thus afforded. Much enjoyment, as 
well as mutual benefit, may thus be gained. On this occa- 
sion, a considerable number from the north and west, in their 
journey on, made Washington City a place of rendezvous, 
and, after spending a day or two there, proceeded on in com- 
pany over the Orange and Alexandria and the Virginia Cen- 
tral railroads, (having been tendered a free passage over these 
roads both going and returning,) through a route presenting 
many features of interest, and some of novelty to most of us. 
We passed close by the birth-place of Gen. Taylor, the roman- 
tic spot selected for his residence by Jefferson, and the Univer- 
sity which he founded. The passage of the Blue Ridge 
was, however, especially exciting. The views presented in 
succession, as we were drawn slowly up the heavy grade to the 
summit, were surpassingly grand and beautiful,—all which 
will be lost to future travelers, as the tunnel through the 
mountain is now completed. On the day succeeding the 
adjournment of the Convention, a large party, comprising 
nearly all the members, made a visit to Weyer’s Cave, which 
is. about seventeen miles from Staunton, where we passed 
through a succession of wonders, infinite in variety, and 
more gorgeous in splendor than any cathedral or hall fabri- 
cated by art of man. After this, a smaller party was made 
up for a short excursion of two or three days, which took us 
first to the Alum Springs, giving us just a peep in among the 
Alleghanies. At these springs we found about a thousand 
visitants. As the waters are celebrated especially for their 
efficacy in diseases of a scrofulous nature, and, as they lose 
none of their virtue by transportation, they may be well 
worthy the attention of the medical department of our insti- 
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tutions for the deaf and dumb. From this point we proceed- 
ed to Lexington, in Rockbridge County, where we visited 
the Virginia Military Institute, a state institution, something 
after the pattern of the West Point school. The buildings, 
of recent erection, are in a chaste and imposing style, and 
have in front a fine copy, in bronze, of Houdon’s statue of 
Washington. From Lexington we passed on to the Natural 
Bridge ; where we drank our fill of the sublime and the awful, 
and took into our imaginations a life-long picture. Thence 
we returned to Lexington and on to Staunton. A consider- 
able part of this excursion was by the old-fashioned four-horse 
stage-coach, up and down tremendous hills, through a rough 
and wild region; encountering all the varied incidents re- 
membered as connected with that mode of travel in bygone 
years. We found it as in former times companionable and 
sociable, pleasant at first by way of variety, but tiresome at 
length when too long continued. 

But it is time we had come to the doings of the Conven- 
tion. For the sketch which we now give we are indebted 
to a report, made by one of the Secretaries of the Conven- 
tion, for a New York daily journal. 

FIRST DAY.—Morntne SEssion. 

The Convention assembled on Wednesday, Aug. 13, 1856, 
and was called to order at 11 o’clock, a. m., by H. P. Peet, 
LL. D., President of the New York Institution, who stated 
the objects of the Convention, and proposed as temporary 
officers of the Convention, Dr. F. T. Stribling, President, 
and Benjamin Talbot, Secretary. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, Rev. J. R. Keep, of Hartford, 
Conn., opened the Convention with prayer. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. Merillat, MacIntire, 
and Keep, were appointed to nominate permanent officers 
for the Convention. 


Messrs. Tyler, Gillett, Gallaudet and Francis were ap- 


pointed a Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. Cooke presented letters from Messrs. Wm. E. Ijams, 
of lowa City, J. S. Brown, of New-Orleans, and B. M. Fay, 
of Michigan, expressing regret at being unable to attend. 
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The Committee on permanent organization, who had _re- 
tired from the Convention, now returned and reported the 
following nominations, viz. : 

President, James H. Skinner, of Staunton. 

Vice-Presidents, H. P. Peet, LL. D., of New York, Sam- 
uel Porter, Esq., of Connecticut, Rev. Collins Stone, of Ohio, 
Rev. Thomas MaclIntire, of Indiana, Philip G. Gillett, Esq., 
of Illinois, Dr. J. C. M. Merillat, of Virginia, and William D. 
Cooke, Esq., of North Carolina. 

Secretaries, Benjamin Talbot, of Ohio, Edward M. Gal- 
laudet, of Connecticut. 

These nominations were unanimously confirmed by the 
Convention, and the gentlemen nominated were declared 
elected. 

Messrs. Merillat and Stone waited upon the President elect 
and conducted him to the chair, on taking which he expressed 
his hearty co-operation with, and approbation of, the sys- 
tem of instruction pursued in this country. He referred to 
the history of deaf-mute instruction in the United States, 
and noticed that, from a small beginning in Connecticut, 
institutions were now scattered all over our land. He was 
delighted to notice that, while the country was agitated with 
political strife and ill-feeling, there were gathered here ,in 
the bonds of brotherhood delegates from a// portions of the 
Nation. With reassurances of his sensibility of the high 
honor conferred upon him, and with reiterations of his attach- 
ment to the cause of the deaf and dumb, he announced that 
the Convention was now organized and ready to proceed to 
business. 

On motion of Mr. Morris, a Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Morris, Stone and Porter, was appointed to present 
a plan for order of business, and to propose rules for the 
government of the Convention. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, Mr. E. M. Gallaudet was appointed 
to interpret to the deaf-mutes, by signs, the proceedings of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Gallaudet asked to be excused, and Messrs. Gillett 
and Francis were appointed in his place.. 

The- Committee on Rules and Order: of Business now 
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advised that the rules of this Convention be the same as 
those observed at the last Convention held at Ohio three 
years ago, and as the order of business for each day reported 
the following: 

1. Reading of the Minutes of the previous meeting. 

2. Reports from Committees. 

3. Reading of Communications. 

4. Unfinished Business. 

Dr. Merillat then presented an invitation which he had 
received from the Western Asylum for the Insane, for the 
Convention to visit that institution. It was voted to accept the 
invitation, and the Business Committee were directed to specify 
the time when the visit should be made. 

The Committee on Legal Rights and Responsibilities of 
the Deaf and Dumb, appointed by the last Convention to 
investigate the subject, were called upon to report; when 
Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., President of the New York Institu- 
tion, responded to the call, and presented to the Convention 
a most elaborate, carefully drawn and valuable paper. He 
gave a history of all the legislation on the subject, from the 
time of Moses down to the present date, embracing the Hin- 
doo laws, the Justinian code, the English common law; and 
treated of his subject in a manner that showed a vast amount 
of research and study. ‘The reading of the latter portion of his 
report was deferred to another time. 

The Committee that had been appointed to suggest who 
should be entitled to seats in the Convention as honorary 
members reported as follows: They recommend that teach- 
ers of the blind, principals and teachers of schools, acade- 
mies and colleges, graduates of this and other similar insti- 
tutions, their parents and guardians, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and the Board of Directors of the Western Lunatic 
Asylum, be invited to take seats in the Convention as honorary 
members. 

The report of the Committee was agreed to by the Convention, 
and the Committee discharged. 

The Committee on Credentials then reported the follow- 
ing list of delegates who were entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention : 
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American Asylum at Hartford, Conn. Laurent Clerc, Sam- 
uel Porter, Rev. John R. Keep, Edward M. Gallaudet. 

New York Institution. Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., President ; 
Oran W. Morris. 

Pennsylvania Institution. Thomas Jefferson Trist. 

Virginia Institution. Dr. J. C. M. Merillat, Principal ; John 
. Covell, Vice Principal; Samuel F. Fink, Job Turner, W. 
C. Graham, Holdridge Chidester. 

North Carolina Institution. William D. Cooke, Principal ; 
Dr. James A. Waddell, Charles M. Grow. . 

Ohio Institution. Rev. Collins Stone, Principal; Wm. E. 
Tyler, John M. Francis, Benjamin Talbot. 

Indiana Institution. Rev. Thomas MacIntire, Principal. 

Illinois Institution. Philip G. Gillett, Principal; Samuel 
F. Dunlap. 

South Carolina Institution. N. Pinckney Walker, Principal. 

The Comn.ittee appointed by the last Convention, to in- 
vestigate the practicability of a Syllabic Alphabet, reported 
that they had examined the subject and considered it imprac- 
ticable. Some discussion was had — the subject, and the 
Committee discharged. 

A Committee appointed to entaate the feasibility of 
establishing a depository of works on deaf-mute _ instruc- 
tion reported favorably to having it located at New York, 
and stated that several booksellers had offered to undertake 
the business. 

Mr. Stone opposed the plan proposed by the Committee, 
on the ground of its impracticability, but thought some other 
plan might be adopted which would prove beneficial to the 
cause of deaf-mute instruction. 

Mr. Keep thought it would be well to have some one on 
the alert to purchase books relating to the subject, when val- 
uable libraries are to be sold. 

Mr. Gillett said that it was his opinion, if extracts were 
made from rare works of merit whenever they were found, and 
published in the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, a_ 
much greater amount of knowledge would be diffused than 
by having a depository. For, in that way, work of which 
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but one copy could be procured, would be put into the hands 
of many. 

On motion of Mr. MacIntire, the regular order of business 
was dispensed with. Mr. MacIntire then offered a resolution, 
that a committee of one from each Institution be appointed to 
report a plan for the future publication of the Annals, 

Messrs. MacIntire, Peet, Keep, Stone, Trist, Gillett, Cooke, 
and Covell were appointed as the committee. 

The Convention then adjourned until afternoon. 


FIRST DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, Mr. Porter intro- 
duced a communication from Thomas Brown, Esq., a deaf- 
mute, in regard to a publication proposed by the New Eng- 
land Gallaudet Association. The letter was referred to the 
Special Committee on the Annals. 

A letter was read explaining the absence of Rev. W. W. 
Turner, the Principal of the American Asylum. 

On motion of Mr. Stone, the Committee on Grammatical 
Symbols was continued. | 

Rev. John R. Keep then -read a paper on “The best meth- 
od for teachers to acquire the sign-language.” He dwelt at 
much length on the importance of having persons who un- 
dertake the business of teaching the deaf and dumb well 
trained in signs, and argued that the first generation of 
American teachers were more distinguished for the clearness 
and elegance of their signs than the present, for the reason 
that they considered the science of sign-making as of great 
difficulty and importance, and devoted themselves more zeal- 
ously to the study of signs than teachers generally do now. 

Mr. Dunlap approved heartily of Mr. Keep’s doctrines, 
and thought that, if teachers were left to learn signs from 
the uneducated children under their charge, the signs would 
become vulgar and awkward. 

Mr. Stone said he was in the habit, in his institution at 
Qhio, of gathering his teachers once a week for instruction 
in signs, and thought the practice one productive of great 
improvement in the art of sign-making. 
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Mr. Talbot, one of Mr. Stone’s instructors, was glad the 
subject had been entered upon, and appealed to experience 
that the practice of signing, as pursued at Ohio, had been 
of great service to all the teachers. For himself, he had 
derived much benefit from the meetings referred to by the 
Superintendent. He thought, also, that attendance upon 
public divine service of all the teachers in an institution was 
of value. The presence of other teachers incites the person 
performing the service to do his best. 

Mr. MaclIntire thought teachers should not learn wholly 
from imitation, for they never can succeed unless they com- 
bine with the instruction from their superiors the study of 
colloquial signs from their pupils. 

Dr. Peet concurred entirely with what Mr. Keep had said, 
and then, for the benefit of those persons present to whom 
the sign-language was a mystery, gave an exposition of the 
theory and nature of signs. 

A most interesting address was then delivered in signs by 
Mr. Clere, who was the first educated deaf-mute in the 
country, brought here from France at the very commence- 
ment of the deaf-mute enterprise, by the late Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, LL. D. He advocated strongly the doctrines of 
Mr. Keep, and dwelt on the injury incurred by teachers 
when they learn signs from ignorant deaf-mutes. They 
should correct the awkward signs of the pupils, and not 
allow themselves to be corrupted by them. 

Mr. Gillett advocated the teaching of signs carefully to 
new instructors, so that each generation might be in advance 
of the one that preceded it. 

On motion of Mr. Keep, it was 
" Resolved, That the morning sessions of this Convention be opened 


by prayer and an exposition of a passage of Scripture in the sign- 
language; the person to perform this duty to be named by the Preg- 


ident. 
The Convention then adjourned to 10 o’clock Thursday 


morning. 
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SECOND DAY.—Mornina SEssion. 


The Convention was called to order at the appointed time 
by the President. Dr. Peet gave an exposition of the text 
Mark xii. 31—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”— 
by signs, and in the same manner addressed the Throne of 
Grace. 

The following names were added to the list of delegates : 
Miss Mary C. Cooke and Miss Maria E. Cooke, of North 
Carolina; Mrs. D. W. Coleman, of Virginia. 

The name of N. P. Walker, of South Carolina, was also 
added to the list of Vice Presidents, aad to the Committee 
on the publication of the Annals. 

The Committee on the publication of the Proceedings of 
the last Convention reported that they had published two 
thousand copies at the expense of the Ohio Institution. 

The regular business was suspended to allow the intro- 
duction of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to take into con- 
sideration the subject of the organization of Institutions of the 
Deaf and Dumb, with a special reference to their internal arrange- 
ments. 

Messrs. Peet, Cooke and MaclIntire were appointed such 
Committee. 

A paper by Mr. Clerc, on the condition and imperfection 
of Deaf-Mute Instruction at the present day, was read by 
the Secretary. 

Dr. Peet then concluded the reading of his report on the 
Legal Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb, 
which was postponed yesterday morning. 

The Report was accepted by the Convention, and ordered 
printed with the other transactions of the Convention. 

Mr. MaclIntire then read a paper by H. 8S. Gillett, of In- 
diana, who was unable to attend the Convention, entitled 
“Hints on Instruction in Primary Schools, suggested by the 
methods pursued in teaching Deaf-Mutes. ” 

After which the Convention took a recess till 4 o’clock, Pp. M. 
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SECOND DAY.—AFTERNOON SEssION. 

At the appointed time, the Convention was called to order by 
the President. 

On motion of Mr. Dunlap, it was 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, a portion of the time 
of our Convention should be occupied in the discussion of the signs used 
for special words in the various Institutions. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Francis, of Ohio, entitled, 
“The Relation of the work of Educating the Deaf and 
Dumb to Social and Mental Development.” Mr. Francis 
opposed the prevailing opinion that the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf-mute tends to belittle the mind and impair the 
social faculties. He thought, on the contrary, that the oecu- 
pation drew out the social qualities, and also that the intense 
application of the mind, necessary to teach deaf-mutes well, 
tended to invigorate the mind and strengthen all the intel- 
lectual faculties. He occupied some time in showing how 
important it was that men of a high order of mind and of fin- 
ished education only should be engaged in the business of deaf- 
mute teaching. 

Mr. Stone strongly approved of Mr. Francis’s views on the 
subject treated of. . 

Mr. MaclIntire said that most people suppose that teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb is mere a-b-c work, and that it 
required little education to fit men for the business. He was 
very glad to hear the paper, and hoped that the habit of 
selecting able men as teachers would never be given up. 

Mr. Keep and Dr. Peet complimented Mr. Francis’s piece, 
and the latter mentioned some of the important qualifications 
which a teacher should possess. First, judgment; second, ver- 
satility ; third, physical adaptation. 

Dr. Peet then read an interesting and valuable paper concern- 
ing the statistics of the deaf and dumb, according to the census 
of New York for 1855. 

Mr. Morris was anxious that this Convention should take 
some action on the matter of a census, and prepare a memorial to 
the general Government. 
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Dr. Peet gave an account of the ill suecess he had met with in 
attempting to get statistics from Washington, and opposed the 
suggestion of Mr. Morris. “ 

The President then appointed Mr. Stone to perform the 
religious services at the opening of the Convention on Fri- 
day, and the Convention then adjourned to 10 o'clock, 
(Friday) a. M. 

THIRD DAY. 

The Convention was called to order at the appointed time this 
morning, by Dr. H. P. Peet, the first Vice President. 

Mr. Stone made an exposition of Matthew xi. 28: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ;’ and offered a prayer in the sign-language. 

The names of the following gentlemen were added to 
the list of delegates: James H. Skinner, President; N. C. 
Kinney, Secretary ; and Messrs. George Baylor, W. H. Harman, 
and Dr. Wm. H. Syms, members of the Board of Visitors of the 
Virginia Institution. 

A report of the Executive Committee of the American Annals 
was read and adopted. 

The President of the Convention having taken his seat, 
Mr. MaclIntire, as chairman of the Special Committee on the 
future publication of the Annals, made a report, which, after 
considerable debate, was adopted. 

Dr. Peet made a report from the “Committee on Internal 
Organization of institutions for the deaf and dumb, which 
gave rise to a long and animated discussion in regard to 
different modes of government and policy, after which the 
report was adopted as the sentiment of the Convention. 

The points debated were, whether the Principal should have 
the right of nominating his assistants and subordinates,— 
whether the Principal, (or a Faculty as the case may be,) 
should have the sole immediate management of the internal 
affairs of the institution,—and, again, whether this power should 
be vested in a Faculty, composed of the Instructors or a part of 
them, or in the Principal alone. 

On motion of Mr. Cooke, a Committee was appointed 
(viz, Messrs. Porter, Stone, and Cooke,) to take into consid- 
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eration the best course of instruction for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and report at the next Convention. 

A resolution was then passed eulogizing the life and ser- 
vices of Luzerne Rae, Esq., a late Teacher of the American 
Asylum, and lamenting his death, which has occurred since 
the meeting of the last Convention. 

Messrs. Turner, of Hartford, H. P. Peet, of New York, 
and Stone, of Ohio, were then elected Executive Committee 
on the publication of the Annals for the next two years. 

Mr. Gillett, of Illinois, in the name of the managers of 
the Institution, invited the Convention to hold their next 
Convention in Jacksonville, the seat of the Illinois Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, it was 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it adjourn to meet at 
Jacksonville on the second Wednesday in August, 1858. 

Resolutions of thanks to the officers of the Convention 
for the efficient performance of their duties, to the citizens 
of Staunton for their hospitality, to the Viriginia Institution 
for its politeness and the facilities afforded for a pleasant 
Convention, and to the Orange and Alexandria and Virginia 
Central Railroads for their generosity toward the members 
of the Convention, were passed; and, after a short address 
from the President, the Convention adjourned to meet at the 
time and place before decided upon. 

Immediately after the adjournment, the members of the 
Convention proceeded, by invitation as above mentioned, to 
visit the Asylum for the Insane, where they were shown 
over the various parts of this well-regulated and extensive 
establishment, contaiaing four hundred or more patients, and 
were also otherwise hospitably entertained. | 


CONVENTION OF DEAF-MUTES AT CONCORD. 


The New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes 
was convened at Concord, N. H., early in September last. 
A report of the proceedings may be expected in the April 
number of the Annals, . 
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DALGARNO’S DIDASCALOCOPHUS. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1680. 


[It was suggested as desirable, by some members of the 
recent Convention at Staunton, that the pages of the Annals 
should be occupied to some extent with the reprint of works, 
or select portions of works, that are rare and at the same 
time valuable to those concerned in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. The work of Dalgarno, which we here 
present entire, is not only interesting in its relation to the 
history of the art, but is a work of such pre-eminent ability, 
and so replete with sound principles and important sugges- 
tions of practical value, that it ought to be familiarly known 
to every instructor; and will, we doubt not, be welcome to 
our readers. The work appears to have fallen into almost 
total oblivion, when it was brought into notice by Dugald 
Stewart, in a Note to the Memoir of James Mitchell, which 
may be found in the Appendix to the third volume of Stew- 
art’s “ Elements.” Stewart awards to this author the highest 
praise for having arrived, proceeding a priori, on a subject 
then so imperfectly understood, at principles so profound and 
just, and the same “of which the experimental discovery 
and the happy application have, in our time, reflected such 
merited lustre on the name of Sicard.” He adds some 
quotations from the work, to show “with what sagacity and 
success this very original thinker had anticipated some of 
the most refined experimental conclusions of a more en- 
lightened age.” The praise is no more than just; is even 
less than just, considered with reference to the method of 
Sicard in particular,—Dalgarno’s theory is nearer to that at 
present sanctioned by the most enlightened educators of the 
deaf and dumb. The zeal of his championship for a neg- 


lected countryman, has, however, led the eulogist to be too 


hasty, we think, in extolling Dalgarno at the expense of 
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Wallis,—as others have done since, following in his wake. 
Our views on this point were expressed in the article headed 
“ Bibliographical,” in Vol. I, No. 1, of the Annals. 

Dalgarno was born in Scotland. He taught a private 
grammar school for about thirty years at Oxford, where he 
died in 1687, aged about sixty years. His other work, the 
“ Ars Signorum,” was similar in its plan to Bishop Wilkins’ 
“Essay towards a Real Character,” published a few years 
later. It appears, at least, like unhandsome treatment of 
Dalgarno on the part of Wilkins and Wallis, that his name is 
not once mentioned by either of them. This neglect from his 
cotemporaries has been fully compensated by the notice he 
has received in later times. His works were a few years 
since reprinted in costly style for the Maitland Club of Glas- 
gow. Copies of this impression only rarely come upon the 
market. Our reprint is from a copy of the original edition 
of the Didascalocophus, belonging to the library of the 
American Asylum, and once the property of Rev. Increase 
Mather. The full title is as follows: “ DipascaLocoruus, or 
The Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, to which is added a Dis- 
course of the nature and number of Double Consonants : both 
which Tracts being the first (for what the Author knows) 
that have been published upon either of the subjects. 
By Geo. Dalgarno. Printed at the Theater in Oxford, 
Anno Dom., 1680.” The treatise on Double Consonants 
we omit, as comparatively unimportant. Eprror.] 


THE INTRODUCTION, 
WITH A KEY TO THE FOLLOWING DISCOURSE. 


About twenty years ago, I published, Latiali, but rudi Minerva, a 
synopsis of a Philosophical Grammar and Lexicon; thereby showing 
a way to remedy the difficulties and absurdities which all languages 
are clogged with ever since the confusion, or rather since the fall; by 
cutting off all redundancy, rectifying all anomaly, taking away all 
ambiguity and equivocation, contracting the primitives to a few num- 
ber, and even those not to be of a mere arbitrary, but a rational inst- 
tution; enlarging the bounds of derivation and composition, for the 
cause both of copia and emphasis. In a word, designing not only to 
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remedy the confusion of languages, by giving a much more easy medium 
of communication than any yet known; but also to cure even phil- 
osophy itself of the disease of sophisms, and logomachies; as also to 
provide her with more wieldy and managable instruments of operation, for 
defining, dividing, demonstrating, ete. 

What entertainment this design may meet with in following ages, I 
am not solicitous to know; but that it has met with so little in this 
present age, I could give several good reasons, which, at present, I 
forbear; intending, if God bless me with life, health, and leisure to 
do this in a more proper place. To me ’tis enough to have the testimony 
of some of the learned men of the present age,* who are best able 
to judge in things of this nature, that I have there discovered a secret 
of art, which, by the learned men of former ages, has been reckoned among 
the desiderata of learning: to which I may add, that this discovery is 
made from more rational, easy, and practicable principles, than ever they 
imagined to be possible. 

To this treatise I gave the title of Ars Signorum, which, in compliance 
with the dialect of the present scene, I may properly enough change to 
Sematology. This soon after became a fruitful mother of two sister- 
germans, Didascalocophus, and a Discourse of Double Consonants, which, 
* having lain as twins in the womb for many years, at last two severe fits of 
sickness did midwife them into the world, the latter here in order being 
senior to the other by the space of full seven years. 

That the argument I have in hand is worthy to be treated of will 
readily be confessed by all; but how worthily I have handled it must 
be judged by a few, to whose candor (passing by all apologies) I 
freely submit. The former treatise of Sematology had the univer- 
sality of all mankind for its object, but had nothing to recommend it 
but conveniency; this of Didascalocophus is restrained (at least in 
its most proper and principal effects) to a small number of mankind ; 
but comes recommended with the strongest arguments of charity and 
necessity. But at present ! will dismiss the mother, and betake my- 
self to put the daughter in a proper dress for the following scene of 
action. 

The soul of man in this state of union depending in its operations 
upon the bodily organs, when these are vitiated it must needs follow 
that the soul itself is so far affected as at least to be hindered in her 
external functions. Being therefore to treat of a way to cure a weak- 


*Dr. Seth Ward, now Lord Bishop of Sarum, Dr. John Wilkins, late Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Dr. John Wallis, Dr. William Dillingham. 
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ness that follows human nature, equally affecting both, I will leave it to 
the skillful physician to discourse of the causes and cure of the diseases 
as it concerns the body, and will apply myself to consider of the means 
to cure the better part of the man, which is the proper work of a 
grammarian. 

And because the subject I have in hand is epi épuqveiac, and more 
particularly one branch of it; which, for what I know, has been hith- 
erto ex professo treated of by no author, I will first mention all the 
several ways of interpretation, whereby the soul either doth or may 
exert her power: in doing of which I will be obliged to take the 
liberty of coining some new words of art, which hereafter I will 
explain. 

It is true that all the senses are intelligencers to the soul, less or 
more; for though they have their distinct limits and proper objects 
assigned them by nature, yet she is able to use their service even in 
the most abstracted notions and arbitrary institution; but with this 
difference, that nature seems to have fitted two, hearing and seeing, 
more particularly for her service; and other two, tasting and smelling, 
more gross and material, for her dull and heavy consort the body; 
whereas the fifth, of touching, is of a middle nature, and in a manner 
equally fitted for the service of both, as will appear in the progress of 
the following discourse. Wherefore being here to speak of the inter- 
pretation of arbitrary signs, imprest by the rational soul (and by it 
alone) upon the objects of the senses most fitted for that use, I wil! 
take notice of the most usual, or at least of the most easy and practi- 
cable, ways of interpretation, which either are or may be. 

Here reflecting upon Aristotle’s épuyveiac, and I 
expected both his help and authority in analyzing the several kinds 
of interpretation; but finding little or nothing to this purpose in him, 
neither indeed in any other author of old or new philosophy (as we 
now distinguish) that I have happened to look in, I was forced to 
adventure upon the following analysis for clearing my way, and 
enabling me to discourse the more distinctly on the subject argument. 

Interpretation then, in its largest sense, is an act of cognitive power, 
expressing the inward motions, by outward and sensible signs. Of 
this there are three kinds: 1. Supernatural; 2. Natural; 3. Arti- 
ficial or Institutional; to which I give the names of Chrematology, 
Physiology, and Sematalogy. Chrematalogy is when Almighty God 
reveals his will by extraordinary means, as dreams, visions, appari- 
tions, &c., and this in the division of arts falls under divinity 
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Physiology is when the internal passions are expressed by such ex- 
ternal signs as have a natural connexion by way of cause and effect 
with the passion they discover; as laughing, weeping, frowning, &c. 
And this way of interpretation, being common to the brute with man, 
belongs to Natural Philosophy. And because this goes not far enough 
to serve the rational soul, therefore man has invented Sematology ; 
that is, an art of impressing the conceits of the .mind upon sensible 
and material objects, which have not the least shadow of affinity to the 
images of the things they carry impressed upon them; and this is 
interpretation, in the strictest and most proper sense. And to reduce 
this wonderful effect of reason to such rules of art as the nature of 
it requires, is the proper subject of Ars Signorum; which, according 
to the commonly received distribution of arts, is nothing else but 
Rational Grammar. 

Sematology then, being a general name for all interpretation by 
arbitrary signs, or (to follow the most usual terms of art) voces ex 
instituto, to any of the senses, it may from the three senses of Hear- 
ing, Seeing, and Touching, whose service the soul doth chiefly make 
use of in interpretation, be divided into Pneumatology, Schematology, 
and Haptology. 

Pneumatology (or if any think Echology more proper) is inter- 
pretation by sounds conveyed through the ear; Schematology by fig- 
ures to the eye; and Haptology by a mutual contact, skin to skin. 
Pneumatology again is divided into Glossology and Aulology: Gloss- 
ology is a term proper enough for interpretation by the tongue, which 
is the first and most common organ of interpretation, at least in soci- 
ety, and face to face; for man in these circumstances—effert animi 
motus interprete lingua. Aulology, so styled by an easy trope, in- 
terprets by a musical instrument; which is fully capable of as much 
and manifest distinction as the tongue, but not so natural and ready an 
organ. 

Schematology is divided into Typology or Grammatology, and Cheir- 
ology or Dactylology. By Typology or Grammatology, I understand 
the impressing of permanent figures upon solid and consisting matter, 
which may be done two ways: either by the pen and hand, or by the 
impression of stamps prepared for that use; which makes only an 
accidental difference between Grammatology and Typology. Cheir- 
ology or Dactylology, as the words import, is interpretation by the 
transient motion of the fingers; ‘which, of all other ways of inter- 
pretation, comes nearest that of the tongue. Haptology, admitting of 
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no medium, nor distinction of act and object, but being body to body, 
doth therefore admit of no subdivision. Though i will not warrant 
all these terms from Acyrology, yet | am sure they will both save me 
the labor of periphrasis, and also from using words less proper. 


(This cut is a fac-simile of the plate in he original,—inserted there between .he 
Introduction and Chap. L, as a frontispiece, but referred to particularly, as will 
be observed, in Chap. VIIT.—Ep. ANNALS.] 
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CHAPTER I. 
A DEAF MAN AS CAPABLE OF UNDERTANDING AND EXPRESSING 
A LANGUAGE, AS A BLIND. 


THoucH the soul of man come into the world tabula 
rasa, yet is it withal tabula cerata; capable, through study 
and discipline, of having many fair and goodly images 
stamped upon it. This capacity is actuated by the min- 
istry of bodily organs. The organs of the body serving 
the soul in exerting her powers in; this state of union are 
four; the eye and the ear, the hand and the tongue. The 
first pair fitted for taking in, the other for giving out; both 
the one and the other equally necessary for communication and 
society. 

That the ear and the tongue alone, secluding the other 
two, can perfect a man in knowledge (excepting of sume 
few things which are the proper objects of seeing) and ena- 
ble him to express what he knows in vocal signs, or a lan- 
guage spoken, is known by daily experience in blind people. 
That an equal degree of knowledge is attainable by the eye, 


and expressible by the hand in characters, or a language 


written, is no less evident in the theory, for the reasons fol- 
lowing. 

All signs, both vocal and written, are equally arbitrary 
and ex instituto. Neither is there any reason in nature why 
the mind should more easily apprehend the images of things 
impressed upon sounds than upon characters, when there is 
nothing either natural or symbolical in the one or the other. 

Therefore, that blind people should come sooner to speak 
and understand, than dumb persons to write and understand, 
ig not because there is any more discerning faculty in the 
ear than in the eye; nor from the nature of sounds and 
characters, that the one should haye a greater fitness than 
the other to convey those notions impressed upon them, 
through the respective doors of the senses into the soul; nei- 
ther that pronunciation of articulate words is sooner or more 
easily learned than written characters; neither yet that the 
ear is quicker in perceiving its object than the eye; but it is 
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from other accidental causes and circumstances, which. give 
the ear many considerable advantages, in the matter of ‘com- 
munication, above the eye. And .yet, even in this particular, 
the eye wants not its own privileges, which, if rightly used, 
may perhaps outweigh the advantages on the other side. 
For illustrating this, I will compare a deaf man with a 
blind: 1. The blind man goes to school in his cradle; this 
so early care is not taken of the deaf. 2. The blind, man is 
still learning from, all that are about him; for everybody he 
converses with is a tutor, and every word he hears is a lec- 
ture to him; by which he either learns what he knew not, 
or confirms what he had. The deaf man, not being ‘capable 
of this way of discipline, has no teacher at all; and. though 
necessity may put him upon contriving. and, using a few 
signs, yet those have no affinity. to the language by which 
they that are about him do converse amongst themselves, 
and therefore are of little use to him. 3. The blind man 
goes through the discipline of language in the best of his 
time, childhood, and under the best of teachers, women and 
children. The deaf man is deprived of both these opportu- 
nities. 4. The blind man learns his language by the by, 
and aliud agens; the deaf can not attaina language with- 
out instruction, and the expense of much time and _ pains. 
5. The deaf man is confined to the circumstances of light, 
distance, posture of body, both in himself and him he com- 
municates with; the blind man is free from these straighten- 
ing circumstances. 

Lastly, all the advantages the ear:has above the eye may 
be summed up in these two: first, more opportunities of 
time; secondly, quicker despatch, or doing more work in 
less time; both which may be in a great measure remedied 
by skill and care; by which, if there were a timely, applica- 
tion made to deaf persons, I conceive they might be more 
improved in knowledge, and so their condition be much 
more happy than that of the blind: which will appear by 
the following advantages that the deaf man has above the 
blind. 

First, the deaf man, has greater advantages of acquiring 
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real knowledge than the blind, because the eye has greater 
variety of objects than the ear. 2. The deaf man has a 
greater certainty of that knowledge he attains by the eye 
than the blind can have of that he receives by the ear, for, 
pluris est oculatus testis unus, quam auriti decem. 3. As he 
has the better of the other in the knowledge of nature, so also 
he exceeds him much in speaking and reading the language of 
nature. For, besides reading the glory and wisdom of God in 
the book of creation, he is able also to read much of the minds 
of men in the book of their countenance; which, seconded 
with the postures, gestures, actions of the whole body, more 
particularly the indications of the hands, feet, fingers and 
other circumstances, lays open much of their inside to him: 
and he, by the same dumb eloquence, is able to notify his 
desires to others. Of which way of communication the 
blind man’s condition renders him wholly incapable. So 
that the one is able to prove himself a man in any society 
of mankind, all the world over; the other, take him from 
the company of his countrymen, has little else left him 
wherewith to difference himself from a brute but the child- 
ish rhetoric of Democritus and Heraclitus. But, fourthly, to 
come closer to our purpose with the comparison: The deaf 
man learns.a language by art, exercising his rational 
faculties; the blind man learns by rote, so that he gets a 
language and he himself knows not how. There is there- 
fore as great difference in the point of language between a 
deaf and a blind man ( supposing both to have made an equal 
progress ) as between one bred in the university and a clown 
that knows nét a letter. Fifthly, though the blind man 
have the start of the deaf, yet the deaf man will be too hard 
for him at the long run: for he, after he has once got a 
competency of language, will be able to help himself, and 
direct his own course in the further pursuit of all real knowl- 
edge. On the contrary, the blind man, who in learning a 
language needed no particular guide, because everybody 
was his guide; now he is at a stand, and can not so much 
as advance one step without one to lead him. Sixthly, the 
deaf man has this great advantage above the blind, which 
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weighs heavier than all that can be laid in the scales against 
it; that he is able to write down his notions, and _ reflect 
upon them as often as he will. And now the advantage of 
having much time for study and doing much work in little 
time is as much the deaf man’s as at first setting out it was 
the blind man’s. Seventhly, in the superfetation of lan- 
guage the deaf man will sooner be impregnate with a second 
or third language than the blind, insomuch as one language 
learned by study and art is a greater step to facilitate the 
learning of another than the mother tongue which comes by 
mere use and rote. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DEAF MAN CAPABLE OF AS EARLY INSTRUCTION IN A LAN- 


GUAGE AS A BLIND. 

Taking it for granted that deaf men are equal, in the 
faculties of apprehension and memory, not only to the. blind, 
but even to those that have all their senses; and having 
formerly shown that these faculties can as easily receive 
and retain the images of things by the conveyance of fig- 
ures through the eye as of sounds through the ear, it will 
follow that the blind man is not only as capable, but also 
as soon capable, of instruction in letters as the blind man; 
and, if we compare them as to their intrinsic powers, has the 
advantage of him too, insomuch as he has a more distinct 
and perfect perception of external objects than the other. 
For the blind man has no certain knowledge of things with- 
out him, but what he receives from the information of the 
gross sense of feeling; which, though it be a sure intelli- 
gencer, yet is its intelligence very scanty; for what he re- 
ceives by the ear is but a second-hand knowledge, depend- 
ing upon testimony and the credit of others. So that the 
advantages I gave the blind man at first setting out are not 
in his own faculties, but from extrinsic and adventitious helps. 

Therefore, I conceive there might be successful addresses 
made to a dumb child even in his cradle, when he begins 
risu cognoscere matrem, if the mother, or nurse, had but a 
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nimble a hand as commonly they have a tongue. For” in- 
stance, I doubt not but the words hand, foot, dog, cat, hat, 
&c., written fair, and as often presented to the‘ deaf child’s 
eye, pointing from the words to the things, and vice versa, 
as the blind child hears them spoken, would be known and 
remembered | as soon by the one as the other. And, as” I 
think the eye to be as docile as the ear, so neither see I any 
reason but the hand’ might be made as tractable an organ 
as the tongue, and as soon brought to form, if not fair, at 
least legible characters, as the tongue to imitate and' échd 
back articulate sounds. 

Here it may be doubted whether it were more advisable’ to 
train up a deaf child in Typology or Dactylology. For the 
first it may , be said that, though the institution is equally 
arbitrary in both, and therefore equally easy to the learner, 
yet writing is permanent, and therefore gives the yourlg 
scholar time to contemplate, and so makes the deeper im- 
pression; whereas pointing to the fingers is transient, and 
gone before it can be apprehended. This made me at first 
incline.-more to writing; - but, upon further consideration, I 
judge the other way much more expedient. For, though it 
can not be denied but the permanency of the characters is 
in itself an _advantage, if well improved ; yet transient no- 
tions, , if often repeated, make as great an impression upon 
_ the memory as fixed and immovable objects. A clear proof 
of this we have from young ones learning to understand a 
language from the transient motions of the tongue, and, 
which is yet more difficult, to imitate the same transient 
motions; where neither can the distinctions be so manifest, 
nor the formation so easy, as in the hand language. Which, 
as it confirms me that pointing ‘to the hand would be the 
better way of teaching, so it makes me think ‘that, if 
closely followed, it might be easier attained by ‘young ones 
than speaking ;,. insomuch as the motions of the hahd are 
much more easy than those of the tongue. 

If here it should e objected that words written are more 
distinct and easy. to, be apprehended ; for, though consisting 
of several distinct ‘letters, yet, mane joined, they pass in this 
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rude discipline for one individual sign, for our scholar is 
supposed as yet to understand nothing of the distinction of 
letters: whereas, in pointing to the fingers, the distinct mo- 
tions to make up a word would be more manifest, and 
so will be a hindrance to the scholar’s weak intention to 
apprehend that, which is represented by many touches so 
distinctly, under the notion of one word. 

To this I answer: If we compare the action of writing 
with pointing to the fingers, this is much more simple than 
that, and therefore less amusing. But, secondly, if we 
compare words written with pointing, this is still not only 
more simple, and therefore more easily apprehended, but 
also it is as easy to represent a word as one compositium with 
a continued action of the hand, though there be many dis- 
tinct pointings, as to make one word by an aggregate of 
many distinet letters. Add to this that pointing to the 
hands is capable of more emphasis; for frequent repetition 
accompanied with significant gestures will come near to the 
way of teaching viva voce, which inculeates more than the 
beholding of a standing object. But here there is need of 
caution that we follow the conduct of nature—that is, to 
begin with words most simple and easy; for we see that 
young children when they begin to speak are not able to 
pronounce long words, nor yet all letters. But here the only 
care to be taken is to choose short words; for all letters are 
equally easy. Now, before I proceed, I think it will be very 
proper to add something of the easiness of the whole task ; 
both to remove prejudices in others, and more particularly 
to encourage the careful mother the more cherfully to un- 
dertake it. 

There are many mothers who (to their great praise) do 
teach their children to read, even almost before they can speak. 
And yet (I hope) it will appear from the following consider- 
ations that to read and write upon the fingers is much easier 
to the learner than to read and write in books; there being 
many difficulties in the one which are avoided in the other. 
For, 1, in reading, single letters must be learned; which 
are very remote and abstracted from sense, as being but parts 
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of a sign’s sign, e. g., A is the fourth part of the word hand ; 
which word written is a sign of the vocal sound; the vocal 
sound is the immediate sign of the thing itself. 2. Next to 
this difficulty is the learning to name the same letters in the 
precise abstracted notion of them, a, }, ¢, d, &c., without bor- 
rowing names to them from other things; contrary to what 
the first fathers of letters have taught us, as appears by their 
naming the simple elements, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
&c. And here, by the by, I can not but observe that we 
Europeans have been so dull scholars as not to take out the 
lesson: yea, our wise masters the Grecians, in this particular, 
are the greatest dunces of the rest; for others have been tru- 
ants and taken out no lesson, and they have taken it out 
false. For they have named them by barbarous and insig- 
nificant words corrupted from the Hebrew, whiclr is worse 
than to name them by their own powers alone; which 
hallucination of theirs has a remarkable providence in it, for 
thereby they have given a convincing proof and openly 
confessed (though they’ neither designed nor owned any 
such thing) that the Doctors at Athens have learned their 
a b ec at the feet of Gamaliel. And here amongst ourselves 
and neighboring nations it is observable that, in this point 
of discipline, our dames are wiser than our doctors: for they 
find a necessity of bringing home these abstracted notions 
to young ones’ senses by borrowing names from known and 
familiar things. But if there were one way of naming the 
simple elements agreed upon, and this put in all primers and 
horn-books, it would not only be of good use to children and 
- unskillful dames, but also the thing being celebrated would 
give occasion to ingenious allusions and metaphors, an 
instance whereof we have in A/pha and Omega in the Greek. But 
to return to our purpose. A third difficulty in reading is 
true pronunciation of the simple letters. And, fourth, join- 
ing them in syllables is yet more difficult, the single letters 
oftentimes either quite losing or changing their powers. And, 
fifth, the dividing syllables aright and joining them to make 
words. All which are such difficulties that one may justly 
wonder how young ones come to get over them. And how 
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late and with how great pains they are overcome by some, 
I appeal to those that know what belongs to the breeding of 
youth. Now the deaf child, under his mother’s tuition, 
passes securely by all these rocks and quick-sands. The dis- 
tinction of letters, their names, their powers, their order, the 
q giving them true shape or figure (which answers to others’ 
; pronouncing true), the dividing words into syllables, and of 
\ them again making words, to which may be added tone and 
accent,-—none of these puzzling niceties hinder his progress. 
All the teacher has to do is to go with one continued motion 
over all the points that make up the word, pointing withal 
to the things. And at first it will be convenient to initiate 
the young scholar with words of few letters and a near 
aftinity, as hat, cat, hog, dog, hand, sand. It is true, after he 
has passed the discipline of the nursery and come to learn 
grammatically, then he must begin to learn to know letters 
written, by their figure, number and order. But the rest of the 
difficulties I have but now mentioned are proper to the ear, and 
therefore do not concern him. 


% And because the advantages the blind man hath over the 
deaf are more, considerably such, in the time of childhood, 
} it can not be denied but the blind child is in a greater ca- 


pacity of learning the mother tongue than the deaf; yet so 
as skill and care might advance the deaf child in a vocabu- 
lary of the names of visible objects, much above what the other 
can be supposed to get from the common use of the mother 
tongue. For the one is still running the same round in a narrow 
circle, hearing the same words redundantly ; the other might be 
in a constant progressive motion. 

And though I persuade myself that some time or other 
there may be a mother found, who, by her own care and 
such directions as I am treating of, will lay a good founda- 
tion of language in her deaf child, even in the first stage of 
4 his minority: yet seeing this is like to be but rara avis, I 
; will advance our blind and deaf scholars to a higher form, 
and place them under a severer discipline than that of the 
nursery, which I suppose none will deny them now able to 
bear, for I will suppose them entered in the seventh year of 
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their age. Together then with this equality of age, let us 
suppose them every way equal in their natural parts, both 
faculties and inclinations; under tutors equally both skill- 
ful and careful; and to make their capacities every way 
equal, the deaf boy to write as fair and quick a hand as can 
be expected from that age. In these circumstances they 
are both of them to begin to learn a language; the blind boy 
Latin, the deaf boy his mother’s tongue. 

The case being thus stated, it is my own opinion that the 
deaf boy would come to read and write the mother tongue 
both much better and sooner than the blind boy to under- 
stand and speak the Latin. For reasons of my so thinking, 
beside what may be gathered from Chapter I, I will here 
carry on the comparison between the blind boy and the deaf 
in some particulars coming closer to our present case. 

1. The blind bey has the advantage of knowing a lan- 
guage already, which is a great help to the learning any 
second language. For though there be no affinity between 
the words of some languages, yet there is something of a 
natural and universal grammar runs through all languages, 
wherein all agree. This contradicts not what I have said 
to the deaf man’s advantage, Chapter I, number 6, because 
there the blind and deaf are supposed both to understand 
the mother tongue, when they begin to learn a second lan- 
guage. Here the deaf is supposed to have no language, 
and the blind to have the mother tongue; which, though by 
him learned not by rule but by rote, yet is it an advantage 
over him that has none. 

2. Beside this notion of natural and universal grammar, 
which the blind boy hath got with the mother tongue, he 
not being to learn words for things, but words for words; 
and it falling out so that oftentimes there is a great affinity 
between the words to be learned and the words for which 
they are to be learned; this makes that he learns with less 
pains than the deaf boy, who, learning words for things, it 
can never happen that a combination of alphabetical char- 
acters making up a word should have any affinity to, or 
resemblance of, the thing for which it is substituted. 
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3. Onomatopeeia is a great help to the blind scholar; for 
example, grunnitus, hinnitus, rugitus, ululatus, &e., are easier 
to be learned by the blind man than the deaf, because, as 
; they pass in sounds through the ear, they are of a mixed 
i institution, partly natural, partly arbitrary. But these same 


words written in characters are of a mere arbitrary institu- 
tion, whether they be considered with relation to the imme- 
diate or mediate signatum. So that our dumb scholar has 
nothing to trust to but diligence and strength of memory. 
Reason can do him no service at all, at least so far as either 
primitive words or words of an irregular inflexion from them 
extend, which make up the body of all languages. Neither 
can fancy help him much, which oftentimes is of great use by 
working a connection between a strange and a ‘known word, 
because as yet we suppose most words to be strangers to 
him. 

The reason of this difference between words spoken and 
written is because speaking, being before writing, has more 
of nature and less of art in it. For all languages, guided by 
e the instinct of nature, have more or less of Onomatopeeia 

in them, and I think our English as much as any; for be- 
} side the naming the voices of animals and some other 
ad musical sounds, which for the most part is done by this 
figure in other languages, we extend it often to more obscure 
and indistinct sounds. Take for example, wash, dash, plash, 
flash, clash, hash, lash, slash, trash, gash, &e. So grumble, 
tumble, crumble, jumble, fumble, stumble, bumble, mumble, &c., 
of which kind of words the learned and my worthy friend 
Dr. Wallis has given a good account in his English Gram- 
mar. In all these and such like words there is something sym- 
bolizing and analagous to the notions of the things, which 
makes them more both emphatic and easy to the memory. 

But in words literally written, and of a mere arbitrary 
institution, there can be nothing symbolical. But to draw 
something out of this digression to our present stated 
case. Though Onomatopeia gives our blind scholar some 
advantage over his deaf school-fellow, yet is it short of 
what it would be if he were learning English. This is 
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all that at present comes into my thoughts to say for main- 
taining the paradox of a blind guide. I will now offer 
my reasons for giving him the precedency that has two 
eyes open in his head, which seems to be the more plausi- 
ble opinion. 

1. The deaf man’s mind is like clean paper, and therefore 
takes the impression the more easily, fair and distinct; 
whereas the scribblings and blottings upon the table of the 
blind man’s memory, as they leave little room for new im- 
pressions, so they breed confusion, and make him ready to 
mistake when he comes to read them. 

2. Words laid up in the deaf boy’s memory are like char- 
acters engraven in steel or marble; the blind boy’s words 
are but chalked out, or nigro carbone notata, and therefore 
easily defaced. For the deaf boy, having but one word for 
every thing he knows, is therefore obliged to reflect upon it 
as often as he has occasion to think or speak of the thing 
itself; and it is this frequency of recognizing words, and 
using them upon all occasions, that makes a man master of 
a language. Whereas the blind boy, having two words for 
one thing, the one an intimate and old acquaintance, even a 
teneris unguiculis, the other a stranger to him, upon all 
occasions he loves to converse with his old crony, and keeps 
at a distance from the stranger, unless it be at set times 
when force or fear command his attendance. So that this 
consideration alone (specially if it be seconded with the 
care and diligence of those that are about him, in forbearing 
all other signs with him but letters) may seem to outweigh 
all that can be said for the blind boy. 

3. The deaf boy can con a lesson by himself, for Jitera 
scripta. manet; the blind; boy can do nothing without one 
prompting him, for vox perit. 

Lastly, I think none will deny but that it stands with 
reason, that a deaf scholar must be exact in orthography. 
But for the blind, I know it by experience, that it will be a 
hard matter to make him spell true. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF A DEAF MAN’S CAPACITY TO SPEAK. 

THat a deaf man may be taught to speak is no more a 
doubt to me than that a blind man may be taught to write; 
both which I think not only possible, but also not very diffi- 
cult. I will carry on the comparison in several particulars. 
First, both have the respective organs, the tongue and the 
hand, equally entire and in a capacity to act. Second, both are 
equally destitute of their proper guide, the eye and the ear, to 
direct them in acting. And therefore, third, both must be 
equally obliged to the sense of feeling for direction. 

And yet so magisterial are the senses of hearing and see- 
ing, that, though the sense of feeling alone may guide the 
tongue and hand in speaking and writing after a habit is 
acquired, yet for introducing this habit directions from the 
eye and ear are necessary. And, which is observable in this 
point of discipline, the eye and ear seem to act out of their 
own sphere, and to exchange their stations and powers; for 
the blind man learns to write by the ear, and the deaf man 
to speak by the eye; from which to infer that community of 
senses which some philosophers and physicians speak of, I 
think would be absurd; the external objects still remaining 
distinct. But the true inference from this will be that the 
soul can exert her powers by the ministry of any of the senses ; 
and therefore, when she is deprived of her principal secretaries, 
the eye and the ear, then she must be contented with the service 
of her lacqueys and scullions, the other senses ; which are no less 
true and faithful to their mistress than the eye and the ear, but 
not so quick for dispatch. 

But to go on with the comparison. Fourth, it will be 
hard to teach the deaf man to observe tone, accent, and 
emphasis in speaking; so will it be as hard to bring the 
blind man to write a fair hand, or diverse hands; yet the one 
may speak so as to be understood, and the other write so as 
what he writes may be read. Fifth, as there may be more 
simple and therefore more easy characters to be written 
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contrived for the use of the blind man; so may there sounds 
of an easier pronunciation than any in common use be 
invented for the use of the deaf. Sixth, they are equally 
incapable, the one of signing, the other of flourishing and 
painting. Seventh, as the deaf man has this advantage 
above the blind, that speaking in common commerce and 
business is of more frequent and greater use than writing; 
so the blind man comes even again with him in this, that 
there is one way of writing, and that of great use too, to the 
deaf man, which the blind can learn both as soon and to as 
great a degree of perfection as the deaf; whereas the deaf 
man can not learn to speak without much time and pains, 
and yet can never come to perfection in speaking. This 
way of writing is by an alphabet upon the fingers. Eighth, 
as to any direct tendency of improving either of them with 
knowledge or dispatch of business and converse, in vita 
communi, I judge them both equally useless, or at least of 
no very great use, because I think scarce attainable to that 
degree of perfection as to be ready for use upon all occa- 
sions. That there may be cases wherein they may be of 
great use I do not deny. 

And of several that offer themselves, I will single out that 
of a blind master and deaf servant; for stating of which the 
more clearly, I will premise:—1. That to read and write, isa 
commendation in a servant. 2. It recommends him the 
more, if he be to serve a blind master. And, 3, if his blind 
master be a man of much business or learning, this enhances 
his service yet the more. These things premised, let our 
case be this. 

Blind Homer hearing of an ingenious but deaf slave 
called Esop, who was trained up in all the forementioned 
ways of Sematology, and he himself being expert in Dac- 
tylology, he resolved to purchase AXsop at any rate. The 
first service he puts him upon was to write out his Ilias fair 
from his own blotted copy; and because sop could scarce 
read his hand, he was always present himself, correcting the 
faults of his pen upon his fingers. And here I leave them 
for a while till I have resolved another material doubt. 
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That which is my main design in this treatise (to teach 
how to come to understand a language by reading and 
writing) suggests to me here to resolve this question: How 
a blind person might communicate with a dumb? The 
cause of doubting being upon the dumb man’s part, I an- 
swer: The defect of his tongue must be supplied with a 
musical instrument, having the letters equally distinguished 
upon the keys or strings, both to the eye of the dumb, and 
in the sounds to the ear of the blind; which I take for 
granted might produce the same effect with oral speech. 
And here it is observable that that same action would very 
properly be both writing and speaking; writing from the 
hand of the dumb touching the keys or strings; speaking to 
the ears of the blind man from the sound of the instrument. 
After this short interlude, let us bring Homer and sop 
upon the stage again. The old man was mightily pleased 
with sop, till unfortunately on a certain time the fluttering 
of his tongue gave Homer occasion to suspect him of a lie; 
for which, in a sudden passion, he cuts out his tongue. But 
afterwards, repenting what he had done, resolved not to put 
him away; for he considered that he was yet as capable of 
serving him as ever, and perhaps more, the other ways of 
interpretation that he was skilled in being more distinct 
than Glossology could be in a deaf man. It happened, soon 
after, that Homer had invited some friends to dinner, com- 
manding /Esop to provide the greatest rarities the market 
did afford. sop made a show of great preparation, but 
set nothing upon the table beside the tip of his own tongue 
in a large dish; upbraiding his master with his pipe, that he 
did not tear his blotted papers when he could not read them, 
but had patience till he himself corrected them upon his 
fingers. Homer, not enduring this affront before strangers, 
throws Esop’s pipe in the fire. sop, fearing worse to 
follow, throws himself at his master’s feet, taking him by 
the hand, and by the rules of Haptology begs his pardon, 
promising, if he would have patience, to make amends for 
his fault. Homer, startled at this, to find both a tongue and 
a pipe in Asop’s fingers, was transported from wrath to fear 
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and admiration, concluding for certain that sop was a 
conjurer, and that he deserved to be thrown in the fire after 
his pipe. Yet resolving once more to try his wit and hon- 
esty, and for making satisfaction to his friends who had lost 
their dinner, he invites them to return to-morrow, charging 
ZEsop to provide the oldest and leanest carrion he could 
find. The night following sop serves his blind master 
with lex talionis, tongue for tongue, and repeated the same 
dinner to his friends the next day, excusing the matter, that 
he has from first to last obeyed his master’s commands to 
the best of his judgment. Homer, taking it ill to be so often 
outwitted by a slave, by Dactylology begs of his provoked 
friends to revenge him upon sop by plucking out his 
eyes; that his condition might not be more comfortable than 
his own. After this, old age and a fit of sickness deprived 
Homer of his hearing. This reconciled him again to sop, 
for he judged him the fittest companion he could find with 
whom to bemoan his folly and misery. After this they lived 
good friends, passing the time in telling old stories; some- 
times upon their fingers’ ends, and sometimes with hand in hand 
traversing the alphabetical Ilias. 

This drama being acted according to the rules of art, if 
there be any certainty in art that the promised effects will 
follow, is no less true than it seems to be strange. And 
from this we may learn two things: 1. That though hear- 
ing and seeing be the principal, yet are they not the only 
senses of knowledge. 2. That the hand is (or at least is 
capable of being made) a more serviceable organ of inter- 
pretation to the soul than the tongue, for it has access to its 
mistress’s presence by the door of three senses. 1. Of hear- 
ing, by Aulology. 2. Of seeing, by both species of Schem- 
atology, to wit, Typology and Dactylology. 3. Of feeling, 
by Haptology. Whereas the tongue can only enter by the door 
of one sense, and do its message only by one kind of interpreta- 
tion, Glossology. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF A DEAF MAN’S CAPACITY TO UNDERSTAND THE SPEECH 
OF OTHERS. 


I come now to the deaf man’s capacity of understanding 
the speech of others. That words might be gathered and 
read from the transient motions and configuraticns of the 
mouth (if all the several distinctions of letter were no less 
manifest and apparent to the eye than to the ear from the 
speaker’s face) as readily as from permanent characters upon 
paper, is not to be doubted; but that all the distinctions 
that are perceived by the ear in speaking can not equally be 
perceived by the eye, I will prove by an argument which, 
though it be a posteriori, yet I hope it will be of evidence and 
force sufficient to effect what is thereby intended. 

If the same distinctions of letters and words did appear to 
the eye from the motion of the speaker's mouth, which are 
discernible to the ear from the articulation of his voice, then 
it would follow that the capacity of a deaf man would -be 
equal to that of a dumb (but not deaf) for learning a lan- 
guage, so far at least as to understand it. 

But the capacity of a deaf man is not equal to that of a 
dumb for learning a language from speaking. 

Therefore all the distinctions of letters are not manifest to 
the deaf man from the speaker’s mouth. 

The sequel of the major is, I think, clear from what has 
been said before; there being nothing in sounds to the 
ear, either natural or symbolical, more than in motion 
and figures to the eye. And if any should say that it 
is not so easy to read transient motions of the lips, even 
supposing them sufficiently distinct (which must always be 
supposed) as permanent characters ;—to this, first, I oppose 
reading from pointing to a finger alphabet, which is nothing 
but motion. 2. All reading, from whatsoever immovable 
object, is as properly motion as hearing; for if there be no 
motion in the object, then it must’ be in the organ of the 
eye; which alters not our case more than the earth’s motion 
or rest alters the phenomena of astronomy. 
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If here it should be urged that, granting signs to the eye 
to be as fit for teaching as signs to the ear, and therefore 
that a deaf person must be supposed to be in as great a 
capacity of learning to understand a language spoken as a 
blind, when the distinctions to the eye and the ear are the 
same; yet that the blind man learns to understand a lan- 
guage from hearing others speak, when the deaf man learns 
not to understand from seeing others speak, is from the 
advantages the ear hath above the eye. 

To this I answer, that all the advantages the ear hath over 
the eye will be consistent enough with the deaf man’s ca- 
pacity of learning to understand a language from speaking. 
It is true here that the eye is still at the loss of equal oppor- 
tunities of time with the ear, but the other advantage I gave 
the ear over the eye, of doing more work in less time, is here 
quite taken away; and yet the deaf man will still have as 
much opportunity of time (if there were no other defect), if 
his nurse and all that are about him be not dumb, as sufii- 
ciently to inculcate the common notions of language; for 
though young people learn a language by hearing others 
speak, yet the greatest part of what they hear is redundant, 
and, like rain falling into a conduit, runs over. So that a 
‘deaf man, though he have not so much opportunity of learn- 
ing as a blind, yet he has opportunities enough and to spare 
for learning the common notions of language. 

Now for the minor; so far as concerns the deaf man, it is 
known by sad experience that he learns no language from 
his mother or nurse. And for the dumb person, though I 
can bring no instance, yet the case seems to me so clear 
that I think nobody doubts of it, and therefore I will not 
enlarge to prove it. 

But though the deaf man be not able to perceive all the 
distinctions of letters, neither indeed is it possible for him, 
the various motions by which some of them are differenced 
not appearing outwardly; yet, if he be ingenious, I judge 
that he perceives a great many, and therefore I doubt not 
but deaf persons understand many things, even without 
teaching further than what they have from their nurse. 
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Though here I must add that they could understand but 
very little from the motion of the lips, which, when most 
distinct, must be full of ambiguity and equivocalness to 
them without other circumstances concurring. For when 
dumb people make it appear that they understand many 
things that pass in discourse where they are present, children 
and fools can not be persuaded but they hear; superstitious 
and ignorant people think they have a familiar spirit ; others, 
despising the folly of the one and impiety of the other, 
do judge that they are able by the eye as distinctly to re- 
ceive words from the speaker’s mouth as others by the ear. 
But the truth is, what they understand is from a concurrence 
of circumstances, many of which are often as material as 
the motion of the speaker’s lips; such as his eyes, coun- 
tenance, time, place, persons, &c. 

To determine what or .how many distinctions of letters 
the eye is able to discover in the speaker’s face, there can be 
no man so fit to resolve this doubt as the deaf man. And 
if there be no mistake in that well known passage of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, a Spanish deaf lord hath already resolved it 
so as to refute and destroy all that I have said. What is 
there said of him will amount to this: that the eye can 
perceive all the distinctions of letters in the speaker's face, 
which the ear can do in his voice. I let pass that which 
increaseth the wonder: that this Spanish lord should be 
able not only to know strange letters, in strange languages, 
instantly; but also to be able to imitate them, though he 
had never been taught. 

To neglect the testimony of a person both of honor and 
learning, who was an ear and eye-witness of all he relates, 
and had nothing to bias him from what he judged to be 
exact truth; and, which is more, calling to witness to that 
relation a person much greater than himself and beyond all 
conception for veracity; this would not only be disingenu- 
ous, but also arrogant. Therefore I will say what seems 
most probable to me for reconciling that relation to the 
truth. I will then first suppose that Sir Kenelm Digby 
had not much considered this weakness of human nature, 
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nor of the way to remedy it, and therefore might be the 
more credulous (for I find nothing of suspicion or caution, 
that he might not be imposed upon), and ready (as we are 
all in strange things) to magnify this rare and wonderful 
art, which, ’tis like, he had never seen nor heard of before, 
and perhaps had even judged such performances impossible. 
Secondly, I will suppose that the priest, the lord’s tutor, 
was anxious to set off his art with all the advantages possi- 
ble, before so great a personage as the heir of the crown of 
England. 

These things being supposed, I take it for granted that 
the priest has used artifices of legerdemain in these pas- 
sages that seem most strange. What these have been 
(supposing the matter of fact to be true), though I was not 
there an eye-witness, yet, without conjuring, I can tell as 
certainly as if I had been a spectator or an actor in that 
scene. 1. His keeping up discourse with others has been 
done in set forms, to acting of which he has been trained up 
beforehand. 2. For returning any words that came from 
the mouth of another; this he has been prompted to by his 
tutor, or any other standing by, with a finger alphabet. 
8. As for his echoing back Irish and Welsh words, two 
things may be said. First, that he might have been taught 
to sound these guttural letters, which occur often in these 
languages, and were as easy to him as any other letters 
whatsoever. Or, secondly, because it is there said that the 
priest affirmed that he had performed some things which 
were beyond the rules of his art, I know nothing can be said 
but that he might chance upon the true sound of these. letters, 
or something near them, which the relator thought good to 
represent, with all his other performances (because indeed 
wonderful to those that never had seen or heard of the like, or 
knew by what art they were performed), to the greatest 
advantage. As for his returning woras whispered at the 
distance of the breadth of a large room, there is no new 
wonder in this, for whispering and speaking loud were all 
one to him. But I suspect that this, as well as other things, 
has been a set lesson, or the priest did micare digitis. 
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I am not ignorant that many of Sir Kenelm’s relations 
are looked upon as fabulous and hyperbolical. Well, be it 
so, and let this be as fabulous as any of them. It is not the 
esse but the posse of the story that I concern myself to main- 
tain. That several passages related there are impossible, 
and other circumstances very hyperbolical, in that sense 
in which he understands them, I think I have sufficiently 
proved. And yet that the whole relation might be true, in 
that sense I have put upon it, I hope I have made no less 
evident. 


CHAPTER V. . 
OF THE MO;sT EFFECTUAL WAY TO FILL A DEAF MAN’S CA- 
PACITY. 


Hitherto I have been taking measures of the deaf man’s 
capacity. I come now to consider of the way to fill it. And 
here my design is not to give a methodical system of gram- 
matical rules; but only such general directions whereby an 
industrious tutor may bring his deaf pupil to the vulgar use 
and ‘rz: of a language; that so he may be the more capable 
of receiving inztruction in the 9d: ¢z: from the rules of 
grammar, when his judgment is ripe for that study. Or, 
more plainly, I intend to bring the way of teaching a deaf 
man to read and write as near as possible to that of teaching 
young ones to speak and understand their mother tongue. 

I will begin with a secret, containing the whole mystery of 
the art of instructing deaf persons. That is, I will describe such 
a powerful engine, as may be able to fill his head as 
full of the imagery of the world of words of man’s making, 
as it is of the things of this’ visible world created by 
Almighty God; which engine shall have one property more, 
that it shall not fail of success, even supposing both master 
and scholar to be the next degree to dunces. ‘ 

Here methinks I see the reader smiling at this fortunam 
Priami, and hear him whispering to himself, parturiunt 
montes, &c. But I hope, before I have done with my notion, 
to reconcile him so far to it as to bring him to judge that 
there is something considerable in it; and though at_ first 
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he meet not with all that this hiatus may seem to ‘have 
promised, yet at last he may meet with something more 
than he expected. This powerful and successful engine is 
not the tongue of the learned, but the hand of the DILIGENT. 
The hand of a diligent tutor will not fail to make a rich 
scholar, if copia verborwum may deserve the name of riches. 
Diligence will be that same virtue in our deaf scholar’s tutor 
that Demosthenes makes action to be in his eloquent orator. 
Let the deaf child then have for his nurses, not the nine muses, 
but the nine magpies; let him be sent to school, not to 
rodbpytts Odvacebs but to duetpoexys Oepatrys. 

Diligence you will say is powerful in all arts. True, it is; 
yet as a handmaid. But here I think that, without a cata- 
chresis, I may call it the principal point of art. This, with 
very few directions from art, will do the work effectually ; all 
the fine tricks of art which the wit of man can contrive 
will be ineffectual without this. The only point of art here 
is how to make an application to your deaf scholar by the 
same distinction of letters and words to his eye which ap- 
pear to the ears of others from words spoken; that is, to 
know his letters and to write them readily; diligence will do 
the rest. For example: Let the same words be seen and 
written as often by the deaf man as they have been heard 
and spoken by the blind; if their faculties of memory and 
understanding be equal, the measure of knowledge also will 
be equal. But here it will be necessary that I explain what 
I mean by diligence. 

By diligence I understand two things. 1. That which is 
properly so called both in the master and scholar. This Sir 
Kenelm Digby calls much ‘patience and constancy in the 
experiment upon the Spanish lord. 2. Many other adven- 
titious helps. I summed up the advantages the ear hath 
above the eye into these two: 1. Having more opportunities 
of time; 2. Doing more work. in less time. Here I will 
show how diligence, with a few directions from art, may in 
a good measure remedy this inequality. 

It is a received maxim amongst those who have employed 
their thoughts in that successless enquiry about a perpetual 
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motion: Reconcile time and strength, and this will produce a 
perpetual motion. The application is easy from what I have 
said before, comparing the deaf man with the blind. Let 
them have equal time and force of acting, and their pro- 
ficiency will be equal. That care and diligence, both in the 
general and the particulars following, may remedy this ine- 
quality in a great measure, I think nobody will doubt. Nei- 
ther ought this to be any discouragement, that the reconcil- 
ing time and strength, as to a geometrical equality, is not 
possible; for it is not here as in the perpetual motion. 
There, if you fail of a minute or a dram, all your labor is 
lost. Here nothing is lost but just so much as you come short 
of him you compare with. How much this is we will see by the 
particulars following. 

1. If the deaf scholar could be brought to speak readily, 
this would lessen the inequality of force by one half; and if 
it were possible that he could read the speaker’s words from 
his face, this would make a geometrical equality of force in 
the eye and ear; so that the only inequality would be then 
in time, the eye being confined to light, bodily posture, and 
distance; and out of these circumstances the deaf and 
dumb man were perfectly cured. But because I am dis- 
trustful of this cure, for which I have given my reasons, 
Chapter IV, I will confine myself to reading and writing, 
most properly so called, as both the more certain and perfect 
cure, 

Here the first piece of diligence must be frequens exer- 
citatio styli, that is, as I understand it in this place, using the 
pen and fingers much. If this be so necessary for forming 
an orator (as Cicero teaches us in his de Oratore, inculcating 
it with ut sepe jam dizi), who has the use of the two princi- 
pal organs of eloquence entire; how much more must it here 
be necessary, where the pen must be both pen and tongue. 
Great care therefore must be taken to keep your scholar 
close to the practice of writing; for until he can not only 
write, but also have got a quick hand, you must not think 
to make any considerable progress with him. It is true 
that it were possible to teach a deaf man to read without 
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teaching him to write; and one may learn to understand a 
language spoken, and not to speak it ; but this would be but half 
a cure, and leave your scholar incapable of society. 

And because the conveniency of writing can not always 
be in a readiness, another great help will be to have tabule 
deletiles, of stone or black wood, hanging up for expedition in 
several convenient places. A third help will be to have 
some common forms written in those tables, there to con- 
tinue, and to be filled up as occasion requires, like Virgil’s 
Sie vos non vobis, &e., such as, Where is? I pray give me; 
Who? When? What? &c. These may serve not only for 
expedition, but by them, also, your scholar may be taught to 
vary. Pocket table-books may sometimes be more ready 
than these. Fourthly, when neither of these is in a readi- 
ness, then practice by an alphabet upon the fingers, which 
by frequent practice, as it is the readiest,so it may become 
the quickest way of intercourse and communication with 
dumb persons. But I shall have occasion to enlarge more 
cn this, Chap. VIII. Fifthly, another piece of useful care 
will be to keep him from any other ways of signing than by 
letters. Sixthly, add to this, that his familiars about him be 
officious in nothing but by the intercourse of letters, that is, 
either by Grammatology, or Dactylology. 

If now, lastly, I can make it appear that diligence out- 
weighs wit in our present case, I hope my former flash will 
not be thought to have ended in smoke. And this, methinks, 
is easily understood from obvious and daily instances. Do 
not we see that young ones, though of very weak parts for 
understanding grammar, yet come as soon, and some of them 
sooner, to understand and speak a language by use, without 
art, than those of stronger parts? One boy has gone to 
school seven years and yet understands not the common 
accidents of grammar; another in the half of that time is 
able to expound an author, and resolve all the grammatica- 
tions that occur to a tittle. Take the same two at play, or 
in things where there is no occasion to show their learning, 
you will often find that the slow boy, for the nimbleness of 
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his tongue and copia verborum, may seem to exceed the 
other as far as he doth him in art. 

Hence it will seem to follow that the principal point of 
artin teaching a slow scholar is to use no other art but that 
of diligence; and, if so, a second inference will be that 
there is none so fit to teach a slow scholar as a slow master. 
That is, one dunce to teach another. This I know will seem 
ridiculous and absurd to many; yet I declare that I am 
much of this mind in earnest, in our present case, where 
grammar is excluded. For an acute man will be impatient, 
and not able to stoop so much as the other. And to clear 
this further, I think it will be easily assented to that a prat- 
tling nurse is a better tutrix to her foster child than the 
most_profoundly learned doctor in the university. 

My last instance therefore shall be: ‘Take master and 
scholar qualified as before, adding diligence, as I have de- 
scribed it, and let a liberal reward be proposed to the master ; 
if the work be not effectually done, let me be the dunce for 
them both. 

If therefore this cure may so easily be performed, what a 
reproach is it to mankind that so little compassion is shown 
to this infirmity of human nature; these wretched impotents 
being not only neglected in the point of education, like 
brutes, but also, as if this were not unkindness enough, the 
laws of men do most inhumanly deprive them of many 
privileges wherein the comfort of life consists. As for for- 
mer ages, I confess they are to be excused; for though (as I 
have been proving) diligence be the principal point of art, 
yet was this a secret to them. But in this knowing age, in 
which proofs have been given both at home and abroad that 
this weakness is curable in a good measure and, if the reasons 
contained in these papers have any weight, curable even to 
perfection, so far at least as concerns the better part of the 
man: that is, these impotents may not only be instructed 
in the common notions of language, which is the bond of 
human society, but also from this foundation may be raised 
the superstructure of all other arts which are either for use 
or ornament to human nature: I say, then, for us to neglect 
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so worthy and noble an experiment, and so great an object 
of charity and compassion, were at once to degenerate from 
the charity of our ancestors, and to make their ignorance 
preferable to our knowledge. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF A DEAF MAN’S DICTIONARY. 


Though a diligent inculcating of the common forms of a 
language, following no other rule or method but that of the 
nursery, would undoubtedly bring the deaf man to under- 
stand and write it, so as the vulgar understand and speak it, 
yet some directions from art (specially if your scholar be 
ingenious) will both facilitate the work and do it much 
better. That is, it will make him understand the nature of 
words better, and so prepare him for the study of grammar ; 
as also the nature of things for which he sees words sub- 
stituted, and so prepare him for the pursuit of other arts. 
I will therefore give a few such directions, whereby the 
teacher, abstaining from rules and words of art, may be en- 
abled to produce the proper effects of art in his scholar. 
But first I will resolve two preliminary queries. 1. What 
language is easiest to be learned? 2. And what language 
will be the most useful? 

For the first, a language of a philosophical institution, or 
a real character, would be by much the most easy, as being 
free from all anomaly, equivocalness, redundancy and un- 
necessary grammatications; and, the whole institution be- 
ing suited to the nature of things, this verbal knowledge 
would not only come more easily, but also bring with it 
much real knowledge. 

Secondly, the language of greatest use to be learned 
will be that of the place where he lives and of the people 
with whom he is to converse. And here with us the deaf 
man has several advantages above other nations. First, 
that our English is freer from anomaly and _ equivocalness 
(at least in writing, which is enough for him) than many 
other languages. Second, it is not so much clogged with 
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inflections as other languages. And, third, our words are 

for the most part monosyllables, and therefore more easy to 

be remembered. I come now to the promised directions. 
: I will make way tor particulars by observing, first, in gen- 
F eral, that the way of teaching here must be something 
mixed, and as it were middle between the grammatical way 
of the school and the move rude discipline of the nursery, 
The first initiation must be purely grammatical. But when 
your scholar is got over this difficulty of knowing and writ- 
ing his letters readily, then imitate the way of the nursery. 
Let utile and jucundum, variety and necessity, invite and 
spur him on, specially if he be young or of a lack temper. 

You must not be too grammatical in teaching, till you 
find his capacity will bear it; he must not be dealt with as 
school-boys, who are often punished for not learning what is 
above their capacity. It is enough for him to understand 
the word or sentence proposed, without parsing every word 
and syllable ; for this is all the use of language that not only 
children, but even people of age that are illiterate, have. 
They understand the meaning’ of what is spoken, but can 
neither tell how many words, syllables, or letters came from 


: the speaker’s mouth, So that the having the vulgar use of a 
language, and the understanding it grammatically, are very 
| different things. All this preposterous way of learning the 


learned languages, first grammar, and then the language, is 
the cause of so slow progress in those that apply themselves to 
the study of them. 

The first exercise you must put your scholar upon is to 
know his letters, written or printed, and upon his fingers, 
and to write them himself; and when he comes to join, let - 
his copies be of such words as he may be taught to under- 
stand; so that at once he may be learning both to write and 
understand the meaning: of what he writes. When you 
have got him to write fair, keep him to constant practice, 
that you may bring him to write a quick hand, which his 
condition requires. 

Let him begin to learn the names of things best known to 
him, how heterogeneous soever; such as the elements, min- 
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erals, plants, animals, parts, utensils, garments, meats, &c., 
and generally the names of all such corporeal substances, 
natural or artificial; not only absolute but relative, as futher, 
brother, master, servant; as also names of offices and profes- 
sions, as cook, butler, page, groom, tailor, barber, &c. ; for all 
these will be as easily apprehended as the most distinct spe- 
cies of natural bodies. Let his nomenclature be written 
down fair and carefully preserved; not only in a book, but 
on one side of a sheet of paper, that it may be affixed over 
against his eye in convenient places. And let this his dic- 
tionary be sorted three ways: 1. Alphabetically; 2. Fol- 
lowing the order of double consonants, both in the beginning 
and the end of a word; 3. Reducing it to several heads or 
classes, with respect not to the words, but to the things, as 
in Junius’s Nomenclator ; for every one of these methods will be 
of good use to him. 

After he has got a good stock of these concrete substan- 
tives, then proceed to adjectives, namely, sensible qualities, 
quantity, with some metaphysical notions; which all of 
them almost admit of proper: contraries, which illustrate 
one another, and therefore will be of great use to the learner. 
Let him be made to understand adjectives by joining them to 
their proper subjects, taken out of his vocabulary of substan- 
tives already understood, as hard iron, stone, bone, &c., soft 
silk, wool, cloth, &c. And sometimes instance the two con- 
traries, in that same subject, as iron hot, cold; and thus he 
will make a further advance to complex notions. 

Observe here that by the help of an almanac and watch, 
it will be easy to make your scholar understand all the 
differences and words of that difficult notion of time. 

After he has practiced sufficiently upon complex notions 
of substantives and adjectives, let him proceed to words 
of action, whether bodily or spiritual, which grammarians 
call verbs, as break, cut, hold, take, laugh, affirm, deny, desire, 
love, hate, &c. And thus much shall be enough to have 
been said of his dictionary, in this rude discipline under 


which we suppose him as yet to be. 
Here I would have ‘it well observed that, though in 
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applying myself to the deaf man’s tutor I have followed some- 
thing of method, docendi causa, yet I do not advise him to 
take this course with his scholar. But as I said before 
that the names of things best known to him, how heteroge- 
neous soever, were to be first learned; so here I say that 
there is nu regard to be had to the cognation or grammatical 
affinity of words. Ina word, occasion will be the best mis- 
tress of method, till he have made a considerable advance; 
and then, when his dictionary begins to be numerous, it will 
be necessary to draw it up in rank and file. Nay, further, I 
am so far from advising to follow any method at first but 
what is occasional (excepting only the stated and fixed order 
of letters in the alphabet) that, if your scholar be not very 
young, you may propose sentences as early to him as single 
words ; especially interrogatives and imperatives, as, Where is 
your hat? Whose hat is this? Who gave you this apple? Rise 
up; Sit down; Give me the cup ; Shut the door, &e. And these 
may be easily varied indicatively, infinitively, affirmatively, 
negatively, &e. 

And yet for all this I can not deny but the teacher may 
and must contrive some method for himself, even of those 
things which he has taught following occasion and _ his 
pupil’s capacity, that he may know the better to take the 
measures of his progress, and to make the best use of occasions 


offered. 
CHAPTER VII. 


OF A GRAMMAR FOR DEAF PERSONS. 


Havine dispatched the deaf man’s dictionary, I come in 
the next place to speak of his grammar. I should contradict 
the principles I have formerly laid down, if I should insist 
much upon grammar; neither indeed doth cur English 
tongue require or afford much to be said by him who would 
be ambitious to show himself ypappatex@ratos, I shail therefore 
only make some few reflections upon etymology and syntax, 
supposing orthography to belong to lexicography, of which 
already!; and for prosody, our scholar is no more able to 
receive its precepts than a blind man is to judge of colors. 
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I shall only take notice of five etymological grammati- 
cations, and do but name them; for I judge that these 
and all other points of grammar are to be deferred, at least 
as to an accurate explaining of them, until he be fitted for 
the study of grammar in manner as I have said before. 

The first is the plural number; for which the rule is but 
one and easy. Adds to the singular, pen, pens; and the ex- 
ceptions are not many, which here I pass by. 2. The com- 
parative and superlative degree, almost as easy as the other. 
They are formed by adding the terminations er and est, or 
by the auxiliary words, more, most, as hard, harder, hardest, 
or more hard, most hard. The exceptions are not many. 
3. The participle active or neuter in ing, from which I think 
there is ne exception, and the participle passive, which is 
oftentimes the same with the preter-imperfect tense without 
an auxiliary word, as, J /oved; or the preter-perfect tense with 
an auxiliary word, as, J have loved; but from this rule there 
are a multitude of exceptions, which is the greatest irregu- 
larity of the English tongue. 4. The adverb of manner 
ends in ly; this also hath its exceptions, but not many. 
5. The abstract ending in ness generally. 

These things you need not teach your scholar by rule, for 
a little practice will enable him to make a rule for him- 
self, and to bring the exceptions, too, under his rule; as we hear 
outlandish men and children saying often, mans, womans, foots, 
for men, women, feet. ‘ 

As for that ambiguity, that almost every concrete substan- 
tive in English is used verbally, as pey, hand, foot, &e. ; this 
adds much to the copiousness, emphasis and elegancy of the 
language, and yet gives very little cause of mistake; the 
construction of the words determining the signification. 
But the verbal signification of these words being metonym- 
ical, it will be best to leave them to their own place. So 
much for etymology shall serve in this place; now for syntax. 

The learned languages make two general parts of syntax, 
agreement and government; whereas it seems to me that 
with them syntax requires a distribution antecedent to this. 
To wit, that the syntax of words is either per se or per aliud ; 
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i. e., the’ grammatical coherence and connection of words is 
made by the terminations of the words themselves or by 
auxiliary words called particles. But neither the one nor 
the other of these distributions does our language require 
or admit of, being freed from all incumbrances of inflections 
by genders and cases (except a few pronouns), and conse- 
quently from the rules of agreement and government; all 
our syntax consisting in the cement of auxiliary particles. 

To treat of syntax then, in English, is to show the use of 
the particles in forming words into sentences. For to explain 
these notions separately were to build castles in the air; and 
to form sentences without them were to make ropes of sand. 

Here I will not insist upon explaining every single parti- 
cle, as if I were dealing with a dumb scholar; but, remem- 
bering that the present address is more to the master than 
the scholar, I will instance only in some few, which may 
serve for a clue to guide any ingenious adventurer through 
the whole labyrinth. 

As I would advise the dumb scholar to be often put to 
practice upon verbs of bodily action, varying the circum- 
stances by the particles; so will I single out the verb cut 
to be the principal verb in the following examples for ex- 
plaining the particles. 

I begin with pronouns, which, according to the notation of 
the word, are words put for other words. Let therefore these 
things be present for whose names the pronouns are the pro- 
vocabula ; and then it will be easy to make your scholar under- 
stand the use of these pronominal words. I will instance first 
in the demonstratives, I, thou, he, we, ye, they. Let there be 
six persons present, as many more as you will. Write down, 
T cut, thou cut, he cut, we cut, ye cut, they cut. Let the master 
take his scholar by him, and place a third person over against 
him, all of them prepared with a knife and apple or stick, &c. 
Let the master cut first, pointing to the words J cut. 2. Let the 
scholar cut, the master pointing to the words thou cut. 3. Let 
the third person cut, pointing to he cut. And for the plural num- 
ber let the master and his scholar stand first together, placing 
two more near them and two over against them. Then 
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let the master and scholar cut, pointing to we cut; let the 
‘two by them cut, pointing to ye cut; 3. Let the two over 
against them cut, pointing to they cut. The possessives, 
mine, thine, his, ours, yours, theirs, may be taught after the 
same manner,—my apple, thy apple, his apple, our apple, your 
apple, their apple, mutatis mutandis,—in short, all pronominal 
words after the same manner—all cut, none or nobody cut, 
this boy cut, that boy cut, the same boy cut, another boy cut, 
&c. Let him practice much upon this and other verbs till 
you find that he is able to make these distinctions of himself. 

When he can distinguish persons, it will be easy from 
many examples, cuttest, cutteth, breakest, ‘breaketh, holdest, 
holdeth, to make him understand that the second and third 
person singular are distinguished by termination from the 
other persons. 

For the signs of tenses, do, dost, doth, has, hast, hath, was, 
wast, were, shall, will, write down I have cut the pen, I do cut 
the apple, I will cut the stick; cut accordingly, pointing to your 
scholar; or write £ have stood, I do stand, I will stand ; do ac- 
cordingly ; I have walked, I do stand, I will sit; do accordingly. 
Do not trouble your scholar with too nice distinctions of 
words, such as shall and will, did and have; it is enough for 
him, as yet, that he understand the use of words in the 
common forms of speech, as illiterate persons do. 

Let him practice much upon the pronouns and signs of 
tenses, with verbs of action, adding other circumstances of 
time, place, manner, &c. and that with all the variety possi- 
ble, of familiar, plain, easy, most common, and most fre- 
quently occurring circumstances. 

The copula will be easily understood because of its frequent 
use, both affirmatively and negatively; fire is hot, water is 
not hot, water is cold, fire is not cold. So in all its inflec- 
tions; as, I am tall, thou art short, he is thick, I am sitting, 
thou art standing, he is walking. 

The particles or and and, with the adjectives same and 
diverse; are to be diligently inculcated, as being words of 
frequent use, and useful for explication and declaring the 
sense of other words. Or, in the explicative sense of it, 
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coming” betweeni words. signifying the same thing; and be- 
tween. words signifying diverse things. It may be good to 
write down many examples of synonymous words and 
phrases which your scholar understands, joining them with 
or, as 
‘I stand, | to go wide 
The |, , The same + or The same < or 
_I do stand, 
or 


to walk. broad. 


same, | 
am standing. 
So for the copulative and, give such examples as these : 


| Hand Pen Sun 
Diverse, and Diverse, < and Diverse, { and 
Foot. Ink. Moon. 


But the frequent recurring of these and many such like 
in common, familiar, and necessary forms of speech will 
soon make them to be understood. 

As for particles signifying motion, as to, from, through, by, 
into, out of, hither, thither, hence, thence, &c., whether preposi- 
tions or adverbs; so distance, as fur off, near, at, hard by, close 
by &c.; position, as before, behind, above,. upon, beneath, 
about, up, down, beyond, on this side, &e., their use and mean- 
ing is so plain and obvious that there needs no more but 
choice of fit examples to make them understood. The table 
is before your face; the chair is behind your back; the book 
is upon the table; my hand is above the table; the nose is 
between the eyes; the eyes are above the mvuth; the mouth 
is under the eyes; the tongue is in the mouth; to put out 
the tongue, to rise up, to sit down, go to the door, from the 
door, come hither, go thither, &c., these and such like words 
signifying circumstances perceivable by sense: are as easily 
apprehended as words signifying bodily substance or sensible 
quality. 

Even the particles of a metaphysical extraction and more 
remote from sense may be easily understood, if the teacher 
be not too metaphysical in his application. I’ will mention 
here only two topics of this kind of particles, the causes and 
the comparates, which are the two principle sinews of dis- 
course. The particles from the causes are diverse, from, of» 
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with, by, wherefore, therefore, because, why, &c. Use exam- 
ples such as these:—This pen was made by the master, of a 
goose-quill, for to write after my copy. Explain why, where- 
fore, what is the cause, by expostulations and interrogations 
with your scholar himself or others, and because in answer 


to these. 
Observe here that, many of these particles being very 


equivocal, it will not be prudence to represent this difficulty 
all at once, lest it amaze and discourage your scholar. For 
example, you have made him understand the causal particle 
with in such examples as these, to cut with a knife, to write 
with a pen; do not immediately put him upon the particle 
of society with, as go with me; but explain the various use 
of such particles as they offer themselves occasionally in 
practice, and as you find his capacity is able to receive; 
for improving of occasions, and complying with the scholar’s 
capacity, will be the master’s greatest commendation. Not 
but that he may be put upon learning many set forms for 
exercise of memory, though he understand them not per- 
fectly. But do not put his understanding to the rack by an in- 
discreet pressing upon his apprehensive faculty notions, either 
simple or complex, which you find he receives not readily. 
But make a collection of such words, and watch opportuni- 
ties for explaining them; I can give no better rule for ex- 
plaining words hard to be understood than that which 
Horace has given in a case not much unlike ours :— 
Dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum 

Where the principal verb of a sentence is clearly appre- 
hended, it brings great light to other circumstanciating 
words. So that the skillful choosing of verbs of action, well 
understood by your scholar, and the like dexterity in placing 
a hard word which you would have him to understand, 
amongst other words of circumstance already well under- 
stood, in construction with the verb, every word of the sen- 
tence will refiect some light upon this dark wood. 

The second classis of metaphorical (or perhaps more 
properly logical) particles are those that owe their origin to 
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the topic of the. comparates; such as, than, much, more, most, 
less, least, by so much, &c.; explain these also by many fit 
examples, in which the several degrees of comparison may 
be demonstrated to the senses. This water is as hot asx that; 
this cheese, apple, egg, is greater or more great than that; 
this apple is the greatest or most greut of all the apples; by 
how much this stick, paper, is longer than that, by so much 
that is broader than this; let the proportion be fitted and 
measured. 

It will be necessary to make a collection of such forms of 
sentences as he understands, one or two examples of every 
form, that upon oceasion he may have recourse to them, as 
to rules and precedents in the like cases; and, amongst other 
forms, forget not imperatives and interrozatives, for which 
he will have early and frequent use. Gather up all the 
forms of interrogation, when? who? what? where? whose? 
whence? whether? how tong, many, great? &e. Form 
sentences upon every one of these interrogations in things 
familiar; and subjoin proper answers; as, Whose book is this ? 
A. Mine, thine, his, thy brother’s, the master’s, &e. When 
shall we go to bed? A. By and by, at ten o'clock, an hour 
hence, &c. Imperative forms. J pray give me the book, take 
up the pen, lay down the paper, sit down, rise up, put on your hat, 
open the door, shut the door, &e. 

For exercise, you may find great variety for him; such as 
to vary the circumstance proposed; to describe things from 
their causes, from their contraries, by comparing them with 
other things; to form a narration of things seen, to write 
epistles. Let him be put much upon the exercise of mem- 
ory, and that not only in loose words and incoherent sen- 
tences, but let him bestow much time and pains in learning 
by heart, in the first place, for his /ectiones sacrae upon the 
Lord’s day and Holy-days, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed 
and Ten Commandments, with the Church Catechism. 

The solemnity and frequency of divine service would 
have good effects upon him, being placed conveniently oppo- 
site to the minister, with a book before him, and one to direct 
him till custom enable him to direct himself. This would 
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not only excite him to piety and devotion, but in progress of 
time he would come both to understand and have by heart 
the greatest part of divine service. Some other select pas- 
sages of Scripture might be recommended to him, as the 
first chapter of Genesis, the history of our Saviour’s nativity 
and sufferings. The most proper books among profane authors 
for him to practice on (I think) of many, were A’sop’s fables, 
and some plays where there is much of action. 

In the application of aj] I have said, respect is to be had 
to the quality of the person to be taught, whether young or 
old, dull or docile: how to comply with these circumstances 
must depend upon the prudence of the teacher. When his 
progress is so considerable that it may be said of him, he 
understands the English tongue tolerably well, he may then 
be put upon the study of grammar, which will be the more 
easy to him, because the course of study he was in before 
had a mixture of grammar in it, as I have said. Afterwards (or 
before if you please) he may be taught arithmetic and something 
of geometry. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
OF AN ALPHABET UPON THE FINGERS. 


Because the conveniency of writing can not always be in 
readiness, neither yet though it could is it so proper a medi- 
um of interpretation between persons present face to face, as 
a hand language; it will therefore be necessary to teach the 
dumb scholar a finger alphabet; and this not only of sin- 
gle letters, but also, for the greater expedition, of double and 
triple consonants, with which our English doth abound. 

After much search and many changes, I have at last 
fixed upon a finger or hand alphabet according to my mind; 
for I think it can not be considerably mended, either by 
myself, or any other (without making tinker’s work), for the 
purposes for which I have intended it, that is, a distinct 
placing of and easy pointing to the single letters, with the 
like distinct and easy abbreviation of double and _ triple 


consonants. 
I deny not but there may be many more abbreviations 
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than I have provided for, namely of initial syllables, and 
terminations ; but these I have passed by, at present, for two 
reasons. First, I think there will be little need of them; for 
I doubt not but that, with the provision I have made, a habit 
equal to that in those who write a quick hand may very 
near make the hand as ready an interpreter as the tongue. 
Secondly, if they should be judged needful, I have taken care 
that with a few rules they may be added, without altering 
anything of the institution of this present scheme. 

This scheme (I think) is so distinct and plain in itself 
that it needs not much explication, at least for the single 
letters, which are as distinct by their places as the middle 
and two extremes of a right line can make them. The rules 
of practice are two. 1. Touch the places of the vowels with 
a cross touch with any finger of the right hand. 2. Point to 
the consonants with the thumb of the right hand. This is all 
that I think to be needful for explaining the scheme so far 
as concerns the single letters. And for the double conso- 
nants,— 

I have made provision for abbreviating a threefold combi- 
nation of them; I shall here only give the rules of abbrevi- 
ation of the several combinations I have made choice of, 
referring the reader for the reasons of my choice to the fol- 
lowing treatise of double consonants. 

The first combination of double consonants I make provision 
for is when Ah, /, 7, s, come in one syllable with other consonants ; 
and that two ways, either before or after another consonant, as 
in these examples. 


light heart 


salt hast 
2. L. title 4. 8. | hats 


1. When these four letters are prefixed to other conso- 
nants, as in light, salt, heart, hast, the rule is, point skin to 
skin with the four fingers of the other hand respectively to the 
capital letter (which in the present example is T) to which 
they are prefixed; which by institution designs the double 
consonants, /t, 7, rt, st. 2. When the same four letters fol- 
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low another consonant, as in the, title, try, hats, then point 
(as before) to T' with nail to skin, which gives th, tl, tr, ts. 

A second combination of double consonants worthy of 
this care of abbreviation, because of their frequent use in 
English, is when the liquids m, n, come before the mutes 
and semi-mutes, b, p, d, t, g, k or «. That is m before 6, p, 
and n before d, t,g, &, or e The rule is, Touch the place of 
these mutes and semi-mutes with the first and second finger joined ; 
and this by institution gives the liquid and the respective mute 
or semi-mute following, as in lamb, lamp, hand, hunt, anger, 
ink, Franee. 

The third abbreviation is of triple consonants in the begin- 
ning of a word or syllable, where s is always the first; as in 
schism, screw, shrine, spread, strong, scrag, sphinx, Sosthenes, 
splinter, jostle, &e. The rule is, Join the thumb to the finger, 
pointing to the other two consonants. And so much for abbrevia- 
tion of double and triple consonants. 

But observe here, that as school-boys are to learn amassive 
pefore amass, and zoréw before zu; and to write words at 
length, before they learn short-hand ; so let your dumb scholar, 
and others that would practice Dactylology, first know and prac- 
tice upon the single letters, before they come to practice upon 
the rules of abbreviation. 

Now though this way of short-hand, or abbreviation of 
words, be distinct, easy, quick, and comprehensive; yet is 
there another way of practicing, which comes nothing short 
of this in other respects, and in one respect seems to be 
preferable: that it supposes nothing necessary to be known 
for practicing but the places of the single letters, without 
making new rules for distinguishing double and triple con- 
sonants from the single. The rule is, Point to all the sin- 
gle letters of the double or triple consonant, simul et semel; 
which will be found to be as easy as pointing by the former 
institution with one single touch, as will appear in these 
examples: when, which, the, light, blunt, brand, grunt, plaster, 
spread, strong, &c. 

If here it should be objected that this will breed confu- 
sion, leaving the reader doubtful which letter to begin with ; 
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to this I answer: 1. For double consonants in the begin- 
ning of a syllable this objection can never be of any force; 
for there is no English word found wherein their order is 
inverted, as will appear from the following treatise on double 
consonants. 2. For double consonants in the end of a word, 
so far as concerns the second combination formerly men- 
tioned, there can never be any mistake; for scarce (I think ) 
is there any example occurs wherein their order is inverted ; 
or if there did, then the rule will be in that case, point to the 
single letters distinctly. So that the objection is of no force, 
except only against the first cominition of double conso- 
nants, and that only in the end of a syllable; for there are 
some, but not many, examples where the order is inverted, 
as salt, title, hast, hats. But to this it may be answered 
that, in a continued sentence, the sense will easily determine 
the case, and take away all ambiguity; as here lies one hat, 
there lie two hats. But if you have occasion to distinguish 
the words has from hast, then you must point to all the let- 
ters distinctly. 

And this compendious and expeditious way of Cheirology 
may be extended further than this abbreviation of double 
and triple consonants; for they that are masters of a lan- 
guage, and have got a considerable readiness of practicing 
by distinct touches of single letters, will find it as easy as it 
is useful to express whole syllables, and whole words that 
are monosyllables (specially in words of common use) with 
one multiplied touch simul and semel. My meaning by this 
multiplied touch simul and seme/ is not to touch distinctly 
all the letters of a syllable or word by the index or any one 
single finger of the other hand successively, making so many 
distinct motions from place to place as there are letters in 
the syllable; but so to order the matter that an equal num- 
ber of the fingers of the other hand may be used for a simul- 
taneous touch to make the word or syllable, according to 
the number of letters it shall happen to consist of. This 
way of expressing syllables, and words monosyllables, with 
one multiplied touch, after a little practice, will be as easy 
and quick as pointing to one single letter with a single touch ; 
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it will also be as distidct as pointing to every letter succes- 
sively with one finger. 

But let it be well observed here that, though I would have 
a ‘whole syllable expressed with one single action and mo- 
tion of the whole hand, yet let not the distinct touches be so 
simultaneous but that it may appear where the word begins 
and where it ends. 

Here I think will be a proper place to give a rule how to 
know when a word is ended, and it is this. Let there be a 
continued actual toweh of more fingers, or one at least, till the 
word be ended ; or if this happen (as it may in some words ) 
to be uneasy, then make a quick motion from the place of 
the last letter of the word. But this difficulty after a little 
practice will vanish away. 

Now because this discourse may fall into the hands of 
some that have trifling heads, like my own, to whom it will 
be acceptable to know what other ways of Dactylology I have 
had under consideration, I will, for satisfying their curiosity, 
and perhaps saving them the expense of vain labor, mention 
some other ways which I have considered and after examination 
rejected. 

The first way is to make the figures of the letters upon the 
hand, which differs only from writing in this, that the one is 
transient and the other permanent. It is true that this is more 
ready upon all occasions than writing, but neither distinct nor 
quick enough to be taken notice of here. 

A second way is the forming of the letters symbolically ; 
as to make an X by. crossing two fingers; a cross touch upon 
the end of the thumb for a T; three fingers joined for M, 
two fingers joined for N, &e. This symbolical way I reject, 
as being defective in two respects: first, it is defective in 
the point of symbolizing; for it will not be easy with the 
fingers to represent the shapes of all letters. This way of 
expressing the letters symbolically is somewhat like the 
conceit of a symbolical character, and a language of nature 
which some have talked much of; but without any founda- 
tion in nature, and therefore all attempts at art must be in 
vain. But, secondly, this way is too laborious, and so defect- 
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ive in answering one of the principal ends for which Cheir- 
ology is desirable and deserves the name ‘of an art: that is, 
a quick and ready expression and interpretation of the con- 
ceits of the mind, coming as near as possible to that of the 


tongue. 


The third way is to design every single letter by a single 
touch; which I judge much the better way than either of 
the other two, as being more simple, distinct, easy, and of 
quick dispatch. Having therefore resolved upon this, that 
the most proper way to express the simple elements of the 
alphabet would be by a single touch, it vemained that they 
should be distinguished amongst themselves by their places. 
And here again, after consideration and trial, 1 have rejected 


several ways of distinguishing the letters by places. First, 


I provided places on both hands, back and fore; but finding 


this laborious and intricate, and perceiving that there might 


he distinction enough found in one hand, I placed the whole 


alphabet upon one hand; yet so as to make use of an equal 
number of places on both sides of the hand: but at last, 
finding that all the necessary distinctions could be provided 
for on one side of the hand, I fixed upon the institution of 
the present scheme; which I think is done with that consid- 
eration and care that, as I said before, it cannot be much 


improved. 
Here I thought to have kept one secret of art to myself; 

at least till I should see how other things I had discovered 

should please. But I must confess my own weakness, that 

in things of this nature I am plenus rimarum. I know not 

how considerable this secret will seem to others, but I declare 

(that I may confess another weakness) that I was much 

allected with it. For after a long and tiresome chase, and 

having pursued my notion, as I thought, to a nil ultra, when : 

I was set down and pleasing myself with my purchase, on 

a sudden I fancied myself to see an one-handed deaf man 

coming to me and, as much as I could read in his eyes and 

countenance, expostulating with me thus: What! have you 

done? Is there no help for me? shall one eye serve in Schem- 

atology? and one ear in Pneumatology? one tongue in Gloss- 
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ology ? yea, one hand in Typology? and shall not one hand 
serve in Dactylology? With this, fixing my eyes steadfastly 
on his hand stretched out, I thought with myself that I could 
discern a mouth and a tingue in his hand; the thumb 
seemed to represent the tongue, the fingers and the hollow of 
the hand the lips, teeth, and cavity of the mouth. Upon 
this I made signs to him to try to follow me, as I pointed to 
the letters on my own hand, which he did so exactly that the 
surprise put me in a maze for some time. But when I had 
overcome my passion, reflecting upon this wonder both of 
nature and art, I observed that of the twenty-four letters, he 
pointed to sixteen with his thumb. Thus I dismissed my 
deaf and lame patient, bidding him be of good courage, and live 
in hopes of an effectual and speedy cure. ¢ 

But after he was gone, I began to consider with myself. 
What! shall I magnify this as a mystery and wonder of 
nature and art, to find a way to metamorphose a chimera 
into a man, or to make a black swan white? This will be 
magno conatu magnas nugas agere. As I was thus thinking, 
it happened that I was smoking a pipe of tobacco, and, hav- 
ing a present occasion to dispatch a speedy message, I was 
unwilling to let my pipe go out, and so at that present was 
deprived both of the use of my tongue and one hand; where- 
fore, reflecting upon the lesson which I had lately taught the 
one-handed deaf man, or, shall I rather say, which he taught 
me, I call a boy to me, whom I had trained up in Dactylol- 
ogy, and delivered my message to him with one hand. He, 
staring in my face with a smiling countenance (for I had 
never spoken to him before that time with one hand), per- 
formed the message very readily, and returned me a speedy 
answer, using the same organ of interpretation (for I surprised 
him eating an apple) to me, which I had done to him. This 
gave me occasion to think that this point of art had not 
only one-handed deaf men for its object; but that there 
might be many other cases wherein it might be useful to 
speak with one hand; as to speak to a dumb man riding on 
horseback, and holding the reins in one hand, and with 
the other asking him, How do you do? or sitting at table, 
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holding the cup with one hand, and with the other saying, Sir, 
my service to you. Or, with one hand holding the knife and 
with the other asking, What will you be pleased to have? &e 

And if any man could be supposed to have that readiness 
and presence of mind which is said to have been in J. Ciesar, 
he might at once keep up discourse with three several _per- 
sons upon several subjects, talking to two with his two 
hands, and to a third with his tongue. And here, by the by, 
it is observable that without any distraction of mind one may 
speak both to a deaf and blind man at once, expressing the 
sume words by the tonrue to the blind man, and by the 
hand to the deaf. 

Nay, further, I declare that, as much as I have as yet been 
able to discover by practice, I judge the way of speaking 
with one hand preferable to the other of using both, and 
that in all respects, unless it be in this one; that it is not 
capable of distinction enough for all the necessary abbrevia - 
tions of double consonants, which perhaps (after a readiness 
and habit acquired ) may not be needful; or if it were, yet 
I know that one hand is capable of many more distinctions 
than I have as yet made use of; but at present I think it not 
tanti to make use of them, for I foresee that the conveniency 
will scarce balance the inconveniencies. 

Now though the practising of this hand-language be so 
plain and easy from the following scheme* and the preceding 
explication of it that any one who can but read (without 
knowing to write) may become his own teacher; yet seeing 
the nature of all skill and cunning deserving the name of an 
art is such that something of instruction viva voce is, if not 
necessary, at least useful; so here something of direction 
from one well skilled in the practice of this art, either viva voce 
or (which is the same thing, and as emphatic a way of teaching 
if it were practised) digito demonstrante, will be of good use to 
young practitioners. 

I will add one help more for enabling young beginners to 
practice more easily and readily. Let a pair of gloves be 
made, one for the master, and another for the scholar, with 
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the letters written’ upon them in such order as appears in the: 
following scheme. To practice with these will be easy for any 
that do but know their letters and can spell; and a short time 
will so fix the places of the letters in the memory that the 
gloves may be thrown away as useless. 

Having laid open the whole progress of my thoughts in this 
discovery of Cheirology, it remains that I make good my prom- 
ise in the title-page of showing that it is useful both in case of 
necessity and conveniency. 

First, then, I think none will deny but that it is necessary 
for persons deaf or dumb, and therefore I shall spare myself 
the labor of proving it any other way than by referring the 
reader to the series and scope of this whole discourse. But 
here it will be very proper to add something how it may be 
made most useful to the deaf man, and in order to this let it 
be considered that the nature of Cheirology is such that 
it is only useful in society and converse with others; so that 
if the deaf man be trained up in this art and have nobody 
about him skilled in it but himself, it is of no use to him at 
all. As, on the contrary, if all people were as ready in this 
hand-language as he may rationally be supposed to be, then 
the hand between him and others would be of the same use 
that the tongue is to other people amongst themselves. But 
seeing (according to the received way of training up youth 
hitherto, by which no care is taken of teaching them Cheir- 
ology) he can have none, or very few, to converse with him 
in this way; it will be the concern of the deaf persun’s 
friends (beside the influencing all his familiars to acquaint 
themselves with this art for his cause) to choose some 
fit person to be a constant companion to him, and to 
be his interpreter upon all his occasions amongst strangers. 
And, which is yet a more weighty concern, it would be 
their wisdom to project a match for the deaf person, man or 
woman, betimes, that the person they are to match with may 
be trained up in Cheirology, which would add very much to 
the comfort of their life; they being thereby able to express 
and communicate their sentiments intelligibly, not only by 
Dactylology in the light, but also by Haptology in the dark. 
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In the second place I am obliged to show the general use- 
fulness and conveniency of this art to all mankind. The 
particular cases wherein it may be convenient are many 
more than can be expected that I should instance in; I shall 
therefore mention only three generals. 1. Silence; 2. Se- 
crecy; 5. Pleasure. In cases of necessary silence, it may 
be useful to inferiors in the presence of great persons; to 
those that are about sick people, as near relations, nurses, 
&e. So for secrecy, if people be in company but not so 
near as to whisper one another in the ear, it performs the 
office of whispering; it delivers and receives secret mes- 
sages, &c. And lastly for pleasure; it may be an ingen- 
ious and useful divertisement and pastime for young people. 

Here it may be objected that all the conveniency will 
not balance the pains that must be taken in learning this art. 
This objection puts me in mind of another and that a very 
considerable conveniency ; and therefore I answer: The pains 
that is taken about learning a hand-language, if it were learn- 
ed in due time, that is, childhood, would be so far from hin- 
dering that it would contribute much to the child’s progress 
in learning to read, if he were taught both to know his letters 
and to spell upon his fingers. This would please the child’s 
fancy, and imprint the letters sooner upon his memory, hay- 
ing his book always open before his eyes. So that I look 
upon this as the greatest conveniency of Cheirology, that it 
- would be of so great use, and learned with so little pains. 

And this consideration put me upon thinking of a more 
advisable way of training up young ones than any yet prac- 
tised ; that is, to begin children to know their letters upon a 
hand-book instead of a horn-book; or at least to have a 
hand-book upon the backside of their horn-book. For I 
make no doubt but before they could come to know the 
names and figures of the letters, they would know their places 
upgn the hand, and be able to point to them with the other, 
or the same hand, as readily as to pronounce them with the 
tongue. 

And who will not acknowledge that it were a thing desi- 
rable, and deservedly to be esteemed as a piece of liberal 
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education, to be able to speak as readily with the hand as 
with the tongue? And therefore who would not think it 
worth the while to train up young children from their a 6 ¢ 
in Glossology and Cheirology, pari passu ? specially seeing 
the one is no hindrance but a considerable help to the other, 


for I may truly say in the poet’s words— 
alterius nam 


Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice, 

I thought, for the use of children, to have given some di- 
rections for facilitating the elementary discipline of knowing 
the letters, spelling, and reading, whereby not only the old 
way might be made much smoother, but also by one and 
the same labor a considerable accession of useful knowledge 
might be attained by the young scholar; that is, together 
with reading in books, reading on the hand; and as a neces- 
sary appendage of this, writing upon, or speaking with (call 
it which you will) the hand; whereas writing with the hand, 
according to the common use of the word, is by itself a dis- 
tinct and laborious art. But I fear lest some may think that 
I have already stuffed this discourse too much with trifles 


and pedantry. 


THE ANNALS. 
ArrerR a brief intermission, the publication of the Annals is re- 
sumed; with no material change, expect that the volume commences 
with January instead of October. This change, as well as the tardi- 
ness of the present number, is in consequence of unavoidable, and in 
part unexpected, delay in completing the arrangements for continuing 
the work, in pursuance of the resolutions of the late Convention at 
Staunton. An agreement has been made with the New England 
Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes, for supplying its members 
with the Annals; and a portion of the work is to be occupied with 
contributions from deaf-mutes as well as other matter for their use 
and benefit. 
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